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PEGGY’S ROMANCE 


CHAPTER I 
THE CORNER COTTAGE 


THE road was steep under trees touched with 
autumn brown, and a girl going up on a bicycle 
took a zigzag course. She wore a dark blue 
skirt and cotton blouse, a hat pulled well down 
on her head, a thin fair plait tied at her neck 
with a huge bow of black ribbon. Her skin 
was rather too dark for the tawny fairness of her 
hair ; her big grey eyes were wide open and frank 
like the eyes of a boy. The heat of the ride 
made her pale instead of red. 

The reason for her journey was that orange- 
brown envelope stuck in the front of her blouse. 
She had gone riding off with the telegram 
because it happened that Aunt Maud was away 
at the Towers and the wire came to the Corner 
Cottage. Aunt Maud had never wanted her 
to go near the Towers; she seemed to regard it 
as her own fashionable game preserves, where 
nobody else was to intrude. But Peggy—an 
impulsive girl—went off with the orange envelope 
without stopping to think. 

She did not get off the bicycle on the hill 
road up through the woods, though in her 
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efforts to pedal there were moments when both 
the buckled shoes seemed to be up under the 
saddle instead of one up and one down as they 
must have been. She laughed .at her own 
struggles when Aunt Susan’s old machine 
seemed to stop and rock. At last she jumped 
off in triumph at the lodge gate, proud of her- 
self that she had not given in and wheeled the 
bicycle. And here she arrived and pulled the 
iron handle, which hung down with a knob at 
the end and reminded her quaintly of a cow’s 
tail. Peggy was a persevering sort of girl, and 


never needed much to bring a dimple to her — 


cheek and a smile to her lips. 

She had the Corner Cottage for the back- 
ground of her life, and she had been mothered 
by Aunt Susan, who was so bright, useful, and 
warm-hearted; and that was why Peggy at 
fifteen was a very fresh and natural little person, 
lively as quicksilver, with outspoken words and 
impulsive ways such as older people found rather 
attractive. 

She must have bewitched old Lady Bolsover 
that day. Peggy herself could never imagine 


why it happened. She could not think after- | 
wards why the lady with the Pekinese dogs © 


took a fancy to her. For this girl was quite sure — 


that she was neither pretty nor clever; Aunt 


Maud had told her so, often enough. In fact | 


she had made up her mind that she was one of 
the people who have to do their best not to look 
ugly. And yet Lady Bolsover fussed over her 
from the first moment. 
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Peggy felt hot and untidy. She had meant 
to give in the telegram at the lodge and to 
hurry anes without seeing anybody, but the 
moment she pulled the iron bell-handle the 
owner of the great house arrived on the scene 
from somewhere round the corner of the lodge, 
with two waddling Pekinese dogs and a gardener. 

Her ladyship was silver-haired, short and 
stout, but holding up her head so as to make 
the most of her inches, and as active as if she 
were twenty. She was telling her head-gardener 
what flowers he was to put instead of the 
geraniums about the lodge. When Peggy was 
admitted the two dogs held up their goggle © 
eyes and black snub noses and yapped out 
disdainful barks and growled like two small 
alarum clocks. 

Her ladyship shook the fore-finger of a jewelled 
hand, and told them not to use such language, 
and introduced them as the Dragon and the 
Mandarin. 

Peggy had always been at school when the 
primro* -yellow car from the Towers came 
down *> the little country town, and her lady- 
ship maue ll on her old friends at the house 
that was called in Market Hawley the Corner 
Cottage. The people there were gentlefolks, 
though poor i a to the Bolsovers. But 
Miss Susan Vallely and Miss Maud, Mr Tom 
and Miss Peggy were looked upon as important 
folk in Market Hawley. And on these occasions 
the crowd stood about the gate in the box- 
hedge, and even the butchers’ boys and the legs 
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of mutton were delayed because everybody 
wanted to see Lady Bolsover cope out to that 
fine yellow car, followed by a footman with a 
dog under each arm. : 

Yes, Peggy had been always at school, and 
she had stood rather in awe of her ladyship. 
Aunt Maud had told her distinctly that she did 
not want her and her harum-scarum ways up at 
the Towers. The handsome young aunt, no 
more than a grown-up girl, was always with 
Lady Bolsover, here or in London. She seemed - 
to look on the rich house as her own pleasure 
ground, and Peggy was not to come there and ` 
_ spoil her success. l 
= Aunt Maud was very pretty. She dressed like 
a fashion picture and had red-golden sort of hair 
and a complexion like apple-blossom, which she 
dabbed with cream every night. Peggy thought 
it must be horrid to go to bed with one’s 
hair twisted in screws and with a sticky face. 
Still, Maud was the beauty of the family—the 
youngest of seven who had married and gone far 
off in the world, all except Aunt Susan. Peggy 
did not know that the pretty Miss Vallely was 
paid a salary to read for her ladyship, arrange 
her parties, answer her invitations, and look after 
the Dragon and the Mandarin. All that the 
girl knew was that life at the Corner Cottage 
was easier since Aunt Maud spent half her 
time at the Towers. The young aunt was 
like one of those figures of lovely and fashion- 
_ able ladies that Peggy had seen in a shop 
window when she spent a day in London. 
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But they were only wax, and Aunt Maud was 
very much alive. 

The day after to-morrow Maud Vallely would 
be travelling to Italy with Lady Bolsover. 
The telegram had come to the Corner Cottage, 
and had been taken in by Martha instead of 
being sent up to the great country house on the 
hill. With Peggy, to think of a thing was to 
do it. The wire might be of the greatest 
importance. She rode the bicycle zigzag up the 
hill road, and here at the top, hot and untidy, 
she was captured by Lady Bolsover and received 
with growls by the two Pekinese. 

The lady with the silver hair looked rather _ 
like a dame of rank painted on a Fragonard or ~ 
Watteau fan; Aunt Maud had hand-painted | 
copies of such pretty things. Lady Bolsover 
might have had powdered hair, except when the 
silver of the puffs and curls shone in the sun. 
_ Her cheeks were pink, and her black arched 
eyebrows went up in funny little corners when 
she laughed-—which was very often, for she was 
_a jolly old lady and as merry as a cricket. 

“Come along, Margaret,” she said. “ Your 
name is Margaret, isn’t it?” 

Yes, it was, the girl said; they called her 
Peggy. sa 

“You have ridden up the hill,” said her 
ladyship, shaking a playful finger at her. “ You 
shouldnt dash at things like that. I believe, 
child, you go at everything head-and-heels. 
Well, never mind; I like frisky, harum-scarum _ 
people.” 
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The dimple came into the girls cheek. 
“That’s just what they used to say when I was 
at school.” 

_ “Where were e you at school ?” 
“At Mulberry Park Academy. The cue 
were all boarders; I wasn’t.” 

“ And did you have mulberries ? ” 

“No; there were no mulberries and there 
wasn’t any park.” 

Lady Bolsover put up the black eyebrows 
and chuckled. They were walking along up 
the garden under a large white silk parasol, 
the dogs waddling after them. 

_ Then Peggy was asked a whole catechism of -~ 
questions. How old was she? Fifteen. Were — 
these the holidays? Oh no—she was not to 
go any more. Had she left school—surely not 
already? Peggy said the school left her—at 
which the black eyebrows went up again and 
there was another chuckle. 

“ Mulberry Park has gone down to Brighton.” 

“You mean, my dear, I suppose, that the 
school moved to the seaside. The Misses 
Chillingworth will have another Mulberry Park 
down there. Well, what did you learn ?” 

Peggy thought for a moment. “I scraped 
through one exam. The girls there knew such 
alot. I did learn to know that I don’t know 
much.” 

“Good. So you are not finished ?” 

= Peggy’s face became reflective. “I’m afraid 

Tm not clever; I shall never get finished.” 

“ Capital. My dear girl. Nobody is finished 
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—not if their wits are wide awake. I’m not 
finished—not going to be. It used to be jan 
old-fashioned notion—you had four pieces to 
strum on the piano, and you could make a court 
curtsey and dance without trampling on your® 
partner’s toes—and you had been to France for 
a year and spoke bad French—and then you were 
finished. I perceive the Misses Chillingworth 
and Mulberry Park got beyond those ideas. 
There now—Mandarin and Dragon are finished ; 
they will never want to know any more. 
There’s no use in taking them to Venice—or to 
a political meeting—or a drawing-room concert 
—or a picture gallery. Look at the flat backs — 
to their heads—the darlings! That’s one of — 
the points of a thoroughbred Pekinese—a flat 
back to its head. Got no brains—the pets! 
You have not got a flat back to your head—and 
I hope I haven't.” d 

Lady Bolsover’s talk was delightful to Peggy, 
who was conscious of knowing very little. 
Aunt Maud was always rubbing it into her that 
she was not clever—she would never shine in 
society. Peggy did not want to shine; “she 
could not think what it meant. It seemed to 
be something like poets flourishing. The history 
book said certain poets flourished about certain 
dates. Even Tom—who wrote rhymes himself 
—could not tell her how they knew exactly 
when a poet flourished. 

«Have you ever been out of England?” said 
Lady Bolsover suddenly. whe 

The girl smiled. “Only as far as I can swim.” 
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‘Another chuckle and twitching of the eye- 
“brows. “That was not very far. Your brother 
now is off to Venice. When I heard from 
Maud that he was going sketching, that T it 
_ into my old head that Venice is a place I have 
never seen. Thats how Maud and I are going 
off on Wednesday. And I can’t take my two 
Pekinese. The Mandarin and the Dragon have 
to stay at home. Why don’t you go with your 
brother, Margaret ?” 

Peggy felt her face grow hotter. Her lady- 
ship had a hand on a conservatory door. She 
paused. “ Why not?” 

~ There was only one answer to that question. 

= Peggy stopped half-way through it. “Oh no, 
Lady Bolsover, we can’t ” -She broke away 
to another subject. ‘“ What a perfectly gorgeous 
smell!” Á 

The conservatory door was opening. ‘ The 
‘gorgeous smell’—I never heard of such a 
thing before—comes from the golden-rayed 
sunset lilies. That is the, full name of the 
delicious things. I want to show them to you. 
And please don’t close the door half-way along | 
the dog.” 

Peggy flew to the Japanese flowers and almost 
kissed them. 

“But Mr Vallely—your brother—is going to 
Venice,” the old lady said, her shrewd wits 
having guessed why Peggy broke off in the 
middle of her answer. ‘ How is it Mr Toit. : 

_ goes and leaves you at home?” 
“He has to go, Lady Bolsover. Tom says 
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he wants to study light and colour in Venice, 
and if he doesn’t go it would ruin his career. Æ 
think ”—she hesitated—“ Aunt Susan had just 
enough left—and she didn’t want to have Tom’s 
career ruined.” as 

Lady Bolsover gave a sort of sniff, which 
made Peggy very uncomfortable, for she was 
a great admirer of her artist brother, and she 
loved him the next best after Aunt Susan above 
all the world. 

“Tom really has to go,” she said, turning 
to Lady Bolsover a nose covered with yellow 
pollen. 

Her ladyship suddenly dropped the subject, _ 
and looked inclined to laugh. “ My dear,” she 
said, “it is early for you to begin face powder.” 

“I don't,” said Peggy, and shook her head 
. vigorously. But afterwards, when she caught 
sight of her face in the looking-glass at home, 
she laughed—and understood. 

Lady Bolsover was full of generous impulses. 
Peggy loved those sunset lilies so much that 
her face was almost hidden again and again in 
their white and golden cups, and came up each 
time more powdered with pollen. Two of the 
pots were at once promised ; they would be sent 
down by the gardener—“ from a neighbour to 
your aunt, Miss Vallely.” The second hot- 
house they visited had the great vine spreading 
all along its roof. A big bunch of black grapes 
_was detached with a snip of the scissors taken 
from a shelf by her ladyship’s own fingers. 
= “You will give these to Miss Vallely from 
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me—from a neighbour. My poor Dragon and 

Mandarin can’t eat grapes, and they wouldn't 
understand Venice, even if I could have them 
with me. Poor things! they have such a 
limited circle of pleasures!” 

“ They don’t know there are any more,” said 
Peggy to console her. “ You see, they have 
never heard about Venice.” 

“ Which means, my dear, that you have... . 
Tell me, do you play the piano?” 

“No,” said the girl with a hint of defeat in 
her tone. 

“ You are sure?” 
~- “Quite sure. I never could sit still to 
= practise. And Aunt Susan used to say when 
I got one note that I’d find the next in a 
fortnight.” 

Lady Bolsover laughed. “You wouldn’t 
want to strum waltzes on a hotel piano ?” 

It was a strange question. “I can’t play,” 
Peggy said—“ not for nuts.” 

Her ladyship seemed satisfied with this con- 
fession of ignorance, and patted her arm kindly. 
“I am glad to hear that; for when anyone 
strums waltzes on a hotel piano—you may not 
think it, but I am seized with homicidal mania. 
What are you laughing at, child? It would be 
dreadful to want to shove you into the Grand 
Canal. Good-bye, golden girl! You shall not 
kiss me or my doggies just now—not if you 
wish ever so much. Tell Aunt Susan I am 
going to call before we go away.” 

Some of the parting words puzzled her; but 
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the girl found it often a puzzling world, and the 
best plan was to go cheerily on, without trying 
to understand all about everything always. So 
she said good-bye gratefully, and went scudding 
downhill with the brake firmly on, the bunch 
of grapes hanging at the handle-bar, and the 
sunset lilies soon to follow. 

She ran down light as air, along the road that 
skirted the broad, hot Surrey common—where 
the gipsies used to be—and into Market 
Hawley. The Corner Cottage was the last on 
this side of the little town. It was a spacious 
old house at one end of a row, white-walled, _ 
red-roofed, with deep-set windows round the ~ 
lower floor, and others above peeping from under 
the shady eaves. There were large, low-ceiled 
rooms within, a broad polished hall and a 
panelled oaken staircase. The sweet country 
smell of lavender came from the linen presses 
of the upper landing. An attic with a skylight 
was used by Tom for a studio when he was 
not absent studying Art in London. Out at 
the back there was a garden with gooseberry 
and currant bushes, and some cabbages and 
parsley and such things; for Aunt Susan was 
a practical woman, and one cannot feed upon 
flowers. 

Peggy shared everything with her—even the 
most trivial laugh. So Aunt Susan had to 
come and see the golden nose. The discovery 
gave a meaning to some of Lady Bolsover’s 
words. But other questions and remarks were 
past interpreting. Why did she want to know 
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if Peggy would strum waltzes on a hotel piano ? 
Peggy had never stayed in a hotel in her 
life. When they went to Hastings they only 
took lodgings. i 

“She is awfully nice—but she does say queer 
things,” was Peggy’s opinion. Apart from all 
puzzles, it was a joy to bring Aunt Susan the 
grapes and to say the lilies were coming— 
“ golden-rayed sunset, with a gorgeous smell.” 
The great pleasure was that Aunt Susan had 
been thought of. She was so unobtrusive, doing 
everything for everybody, that only too often 
she was forgotten. 

Aunt Maud was years and years younger. 
Everyone knew she would make a brilliant 
marriage, especially now that she lived in the 
Bolsovers’ circle very much as if she was a 
relative of their own. Her “prince in disguise” 
would come; everybody said so. But noone 
had ever been in love with Aunt Susan—no 
one but Peggy. 

Next day Tom Vallely had his sister to sit 
for him. She was glad to sit, that she might 
talk to him, even though he teased her. To- 
morrow he would go away, and there would be 
no Tom and no cigarette smoke up in that 
empty-looking top room under the hot tiles. 

When he came for a few days to the old 
home he always wanted a model. Sometimes 
he would say she was not handsome but there 
was fine drawing in her face—whatever that 
meant. At other times he would abuse her 
features all the while, though Peggy said they 
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ae 
were the only ones she had and she would have 
to do with them no matter what sort they 
were. And while he was talking he would 
paint her with a face the colour of cheese and 
blue shades in her hair. 

If ever the girl had any vanity, those daubs 
did away with it. Still it was part of life itself 
to love her brother 'Tom. 

During the sittings they tried polite conversa- 
tion. Just to be with him, she bore the heat 
from that slant roof, with the brown rafters so 
close above her, and she kept her head turned 
towards the skylight with the light on her face. 
Questions had to be asked without moving, her — 
eyes looking out of the corners towards the 
easel. 

«Tell me, Tom, what is a flapper ?” 

“ You are one.” 

“Oh, rubbish! I’m not.” 

«A flapper,” said the young artist, stopping 
to squeeze a tube upon his palette, “is a young 
bird that thinks it can fly, when it has only bits 
of wings to flap.” 

“Well, how could I be that? I am not a 
bird.” 

“Its like this,” said the lad with the wisdom 
of nineteen—“ there are lots of girls that think 
they are grown up when they are not.” 

“ Well, I am not grown up,” said Mab. “I 
am only fifteen.” 

“ Right you are! Don’t turn your face round, 
Peg. Who was talking about flappers ?” 

“It was Aunt Maud said she didn’t know 
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why Lady Bolsover fussed over me yesterday, 
because I am not pretty, and I am not clever, 
and I am only a flapper.” 

“Just now, was it?” 

“Yes, just now. Aunt Susan was packing 
the trunk, and it worried her. She said it was 
not nice to call me that, and I was not the 
least bit like that. I was trying to go into the 
room quietly. And then they saw I was there.” 

«And what did Aunt Maud say for herself?” 

“Oh, she told me I came in like a cat; and 
I said I was trying not to be an elephant. She 
tells me I walk like an elephant when I make 
a noise on the stairs.” 

“« Hard luck, Pegs!” 

“I don’t care, Tom. Oh dear! I wish I was 
going with you to-morrow. I can’t keep still 
any more. I’ve got a crick in my neck. Am I 
nearly done?” 

“Just one moment. Shut your lips now. 
Don’t talk. The mouth gives all the expression. 
Keep saying to yourself, ‘Prisms and prunes, 
prunes and prisms,’ as the young ladies used to 
have to say it in the boarding-schools long ago— 
oh! years and years ago, in our great grand- 
mothers’ time. ‘They had also to lie upon back- 
boards instead of jumping ina gym. Now, Peg, 
don’t laugh. Great Scott !—you’ve no sense. 
How can I paint you laughing? There’s the 
whole pose gone. Hang it all, I must start over 
again. Keep on laughing, and TIl try for a 
sketch. Just the impression, you know. That’s 
it—all rounds—sort of yellow cream—dash of 
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Indian red. You have no shape in your lips, 
Peggy. Why have not you got a straight 
nose? Hair the colour of harvest corn. A 
halo sort of thing. Not bad, if it was not so 
straight. Why don’t you chop it off and fluff 
it up? It’s as straight as a mat. And your 
nose, which ought to be straight, is not. Chief 
colour—cream to orange; complementary colour 
— purple — produced on the retina. Purple 
shadows !” 

“Oh! you mustn’t give me purple hair, Tom ; 
blue is bad enough!” cried the girl. “I am 
baked, and I am all cricks and cramps. I simply 
must go down and see how Aunt Susan is 
getting on with the packing. Good-bye, Tom. 
Let me see. . . . Oh! what a fright!” 

She flew past him towards the door. The 
artist was used to an abrupt end to the sittings. 

Down she ran, taking a whirl of a dance on 
the polished landing. The bedroom over the 
long drawing-room always belonged to Maud, 
and the wardrobe was filled with her treasures, 
though she was mostly away at the Towers. 
She was here to-day, superintending the packing, 
standing about in a stately manner—a slim 
figure in delicate heliotrope that enhanced the 
colouring of the peach-blossom complexion and 
the ruddy-golden hair. Her only occupation 
was tearing and throwing into the fender, old 
white gloves, tangles of gauze, rejected finery 
of every sort. 

“Don’t tear them up, Maud,” said Susan, 
kneeling on the floor by the trunk. “Peggy 
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and I could pretend it was a remnant sale, and 
we might pick up something nice.” 

“ Don’t be silly, Susan!” 

“Oh! but, Aunt Maud, there’s lovely saxe 
blue ribbon, and now it is all sooty in the grate.” 

“ Listen, Peggy! how often have I told you 
not to call me Aunt Maud? It is absurd. I 
am more like your elder sister.” 

“It’s so hard to remember. TIl try not to 
forget, Auntie.” 

Maud gave a sarcastic laugh. “Did you 
notice her intelligence?” she said. “I tell her 
to drop ‘aunt,’ and she calls me ‘auntie.’” 

Susan Vallely lifted her smooth, coiled hair 
and gentle face from the packing. She had 
often to use tact to keep the random Peggy 
from ruffling the temper of Maud, who took 
her narrow world of new frocks and good looks 
so seriously. Aunt Susan suggested that the 
girl should put the conservatory in order for 
her, taking out all the useless pots—they might 
be left in the shed—and putting in the beauti- 
ful lilies, which perfumed the house frogi the 
drawing-room, and the ‘“cherry-pie” and 
fuchsias that had been sent with them. “I 
shall soon run down to admire,” said the elder 
aunt. 

“ But not too soon, please. Don’t come down 
till I call out ‘Cuckoo !’ in the hall.” 

“And mind,” said the younger woman— 
“mind you call me Maud—just the one word, 
Maud.” 


“PU try, Auntie; Pll keep saying it over and 
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over—Maud—that’s it—Maud.” The irrepres- 
sible girl gave a twirl of a dance towards the 
door, singing, “‘Maud—Maud—wnho studied 
abroad !’” 

The kneeling aunt in sombre grey shook her 
head and waved a hand to her to go, but anyone 
could see she was struggling against a smile. 

Maud with her high-pitched voice said 
imperiously: “Hardly the repose of manner 
of the Vere de Veres—is it? Perhaps Lady 
Bolsover wants her as she can’t take the 
Pekinese dogs. She must have something to 
fidget over—something to worry about. There 
will be complications. Something will happen 
if she takes that girl. Pd like not to go at all.” 

Peggy was dancing on the landing, merely ~ 
because she could not resist a slippery floor. 
She could not help hearing those loud, clear 
words, quite against her will, even while she ran 
towards the staircase and fled away down with 
two skips and a slide. What could Aunt Maud 
have meant? . . . Perhaps she was talking abou 
some disagreeable maid whom the lady at th 
Towers was taking abroad with her. It wa: 
impossible that anyone else was meant. 
should try to keep telling herself that this new 
idea was not to be thought of. If she got a 
wild fancy like that into her head she would 
only be sadly disappointed. No; she would 
think of nothing but the conservatory—here 
at the garden side of the long old-fashioned 
drawing-room. 

Even now she had to be very firm and not 
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allow herself to put her face into the sunset 
lilies and to get a yellow nose again. For she 
loved everything beautiful. Though she could 
not play, she loved music; and, unable to paint, 
she loved the Surrey common in every aspect 
from dawn till night ; and the sight of the sea— 
if only from the Hastings front—set her dizzy 
with delight ; and this strange exotic fragrance 
seemed to bring all the wonder-world of the 
Kast into the low-ceiled, worn old drawing-room 
of the Corner Cottage. 4 

So she passed by the tall lilies, and with firm 
purpose she addressed herself to the one task 
of putting the conservatory in order. 

She carried out the pots into the shed, 
leaving a few nice respectable plants on the 
gravel near the glass door leading to the garden. 
Then she perceived that the shelves wanted 
painting. Martha, in the big tiled kitchen, said 
the shelves ought to be washed before they were 
painted. Servants were so horribly methodical. 
They didn’t jump at things and do them the 
quickest way. Peggy would have liked to 
pounce on those shelves and have them 
enamelled in a quarter of an hour, and shout 
LE D 
ome down and get a surprise. Martha upset 


Peggy said thank you, she would “ serubbum ” 
herself; she wanted this to be all her own job 
for Aunt Susan. 

There was white enamel somewhere, in the 
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cupboard near the kitchen door. Martha wanted 
to look for it. 

“Oh! thank you, Martha, but you have lots 
of things to do. TIl find it myself in two shakes 
of a lamb’s tail.” 

Everything was out of that cupboard in half- 
a-minute, making a heap on the floor, so that if 
Martha wanted to pass she would have to jump 
over as if they were having sports and an obstacle 
race. 

Peggy secured a blue cotton apron, pinned it 
up at the back, because it was much too long, 
rolled her sleeves above the elbow, and then 
skipped over the contents of the cupboard, 
clapped hands to her waist and did a sort of 
war-dance on the kitchen tiles. 

“ It’s lovely, like this—so cool and airy. Just 
pop the two enamel tins and the brushes on to 
a tray for me, Martha, will you? And when I 
have trotted off with the tray I shall want a 
pail of water, and soap, and brushes, and dusica 
—and everything, you know.” 

Left alone to set about her work, Peggy e en- 
joyed herself vastly, having speedy methods änd 
a sense of power. a 

Imagine her in the little conservatory—an 
active figure in dark blue, with plump arms and 
hands willing to work and very capable, even if 
at this period of her youth they were always too 
muchinahurry. Her lips were closed demurely, 
her big grey eyes full of rapt attention to busi- 
ness. It had not occurred to her that scrubbed 
shelves have to dry, and that smooth whiteness 
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would only be produced by two coats of enamel, 
or even three. 

Everything was to be done by herself. 
Martha had enough to do. Why, they used 
to have two servants at the Cottage, and the 
handy man, Jack Furzey, in and out to do the 
garden and the windows. Furzey went about 
grinding knives when they ceased to employ 
him. And now, for some reason that it was 
best not to ask questions about, they had only 
one country maid, and Aunt Susan was always 
working in the house, with Peggy trying to 
help her whenever she would be allowed. So 
she would not take up Martha’s time. She 
brought over the pail of water herself, with the 
scrubbing-brush floating in it like a queer sort 
of crab, and an armful of dusters, and a dry 
brush and a dust-pan exactly like larger copies 
of the little tin utensils she had bought on a 
card for her dolls’ house ever so long ago. 

As she paused in the garden there was a hot 
glow on the red tiles of the Corner Cottage roof, 
and sunshine was everywhere, of the sort that 
makes all young things jump for joy. Peggy 
repressed a desire to dance with a bucket of 
water for a partner. She locked the door to 
the garden and put the key in the drawing-room. 
It was then she went into the conservatory and 
began to stick to business, only allowing herself 
to hum “ Maud—Maud—who studied abroad,” 
with a view to impressing upon her frivolous 
mind her aunt’s name and the right way to 
address her. 
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Her system was to make variety by alter- 
nately washing a bit and painting a bit. The 
enamel refused to spread smoothly, perhaps be- 
cause the shelves were not dry ; but then things 
never behaved properly when Peggy tried to 
work. 

There was a “ grubby ” place under the lowest 
shelf. The mould and dust had to be cleared 
away, and the girl turned to it as a change from 
the washing and painting. That was where she 
met the spider—a tremendous one that seemed 
to run in every direction at once. To her 
affrighted fancy, its body looked as large as a 
walnut, and its legs spread all over the place. 
Very small spiders never mattered. It would 
have been hard to say at what size they began 
to matter. But there was no doubt about the 
shocking size of this one, and the alarming way 
it scurried about. 

Peggy scrambled backwards, brushing her 
hair against the under side of the shelf. Her 
shoe kicked something. Over crashed the pail, 
flooding the tiled floor with water. 

She stood up, and backed to have a better 
view. Another crash. The tray had gone slid- 
ing down behind her, and the two tins of enamel 
—she had opened them both—fell upside down, 
and were rolling away, leaving tracks of thick 
white fluid. 

She was smeared with paint, soaked with 
soapy water, and spotted with earth and dust. 
Her fair hair felt as if all the short locks had 
been brushed on end, and putting up her yi 
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she found it trimmed with withered leaves and 
cobwebs. 

It was at this terrible moment that a motor 
car approached the front of the Corner Cottage. 
There it was, snorting aloud to warn small 
country traffic out of the way as it ran to the 
side and stopped. 

Visitors! Could this be Lady Bolsover? She 
had said she would call, and from that moment 
to this the message had been forgotten. Peggy 
glanced through the glass doors of the con- 
servatory and across the narrow drawing-room. 
She could see beyond the filmy white curtains 
that screened the windows a magnificent 
primrose-yellow car, with a hooded lady in it. 
The car had stopped outside the hedge. Peggy 
drew back into the painty and flooded con- 
servatory. The door-bell began to ring. The 
girl clasped her paint-smeared hands and stood 
petrified. There was a small storm of barking 
going on somewhere outside. The two Pekinese 
were objecting to being lifted out by the man- 
servant. 

Peggy had a vivid recollection of how one day 
years ago, as a little girl of ten, when visitors ar- 
rived, she was seized with a sudden fit of shyness, 
and crawled under the sofa and stopped there. 
The furniture had flowered chintz pinafores on, 
and the frill of the sofa reached to the floor. So 
she was perfectly safe. But it was a frightful 
experience; one felt as if one was going to 
smother. Who the visitors were she hardly 
knew, but she rather thought it was Lady 
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Bolsover and her husband, the late Sir Henry. 
Anyhow, under the sofa she stuck, and 
honourably corked her ears with her fingers so 
as not to hear conversation that was not meant 
for her. It all made a deep impression. There 


was a chinking of cups and a smell of hot fruit- 


cake, and she could not come out to have any. 
She still remembered the subject of the talk 
during a few uncorked moments. Somebody 
was telling about a gipsy on the common that 
played the fiddle. There had been a bet as to 
whether it was a tune or not, so that gipsy 
man must have played very badly. 

At fifteen one could not crawl under the sofa. 

There was no escape by the garden way; to 
keep herself to her work she had thrown the 
key into the drawing-room. She would make 
a dash for freedom. She would fly across to the — 
hall and vanish up the stairs before Martha 
could reach the door to open it. 

Her movements were nothing if not swift. 
It was to be a fine sprint race. Like a streak 
she crossed the drawing-room and slid out into 
the hall. 

Too late! The hall of the Corner Cottage 
was a broad room with a polished floor and a 
few rugs about. In the headlong rush Peggy 
saw that Lady Bolsover was already there in 
front of her, stately and stout, with a grey silk 
hood over the silver puffs and curls of her hair. 
The rug slid away with Peggy, and the two 
Pekinese dogs got mixed up with her ankles. 
She had to fall against something, and she 
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spread both arms and went forward—rug, dogs 
and all—and found herself clasping her ladyship 
to her heart. 

Luckily the good woman was very solid. She 
easily stood Peggy’s onslaught. Not taking any 
notice of the apologies, she put back her head 
and went from chuckling to laughing heartily. 
The eyebrows were up in merry angles, and to 
the girl’s surprise she gave her a hearty kiss, 
saying: “My dear Margaret, you are rather 
violent in your affections. I did not expect 
such a welcome. It’s very sweet of you to come 
and meet me like this.” 
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CHAPTER II 
INVITED TO VENICE 


WueEN Peggy detached herself, Lady Bolsover 
drew back and held up her white kid gloves. 
“ Oh, my dear, what a state you are in! What 
have you been doing, child? To put it nicely— 
your face looks as if you came from one of the 


igmented races.” 
R ROR no; Lady Bolsover; we never gosto the 
races—auntie won't.” 

“ And I only wish we did, you mean to say.’ 
Lady Bolsover shook her shrewd head. “My 
dear, you are great fun. Pd love to have you to © 
talk nonsense with all day. Why don’t you kiss 
Mandy and the Dragon? They are nice little 
well-bred dogs. Look at them making eyes at 
you, with their darling noses up in their fore- 
heads. Wouldn’t you like to kiss them?” She 
snatched a Chinese dog from the floor and held 
him up. 

““No,.I wouldnt,” said Peggy with candour. 
“ And I might smear them with paint too; you 
see I am in an awful mess.” 

“ You didn’t mind smearingme! Itis all right, 
Margaret. Don’t apologise. I enjoy affection. 
I think I must have you away to Italy with 
me. I told Maud so yesterday. I can't take 
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my darling Dragon and the Mandarin; it’s im- 
possible. And Maud will want to spend part 
of her time with her nephew. She worries about 
being artistic and all that. I like to sit at home 
sometimes with something frisky to amuse me. 
You are just the thing. One can’t be always 
gadding about. So come, dear, or Ill die of 
the dumps.” 

Peggy could hardly take it in. But it just 
fitted on to what Maud had been saying— 
fitted perfectly like the corner of a Jjig-saw 
puzzle. Perhaps it was a joke, and Lady 
Bolsover was only poking fun at her. Or 
perhaps there was a real invitation coming, and 
she might go to Italy, just as Maud said, 
instead of the two Pekinese. 

The girl stood and gazed in a bewildered way. 
She forgot that she was all tucked up in a blue 
aprou, with her sleeves rolled past the elbows, 
and her whole self one smear of soapy water, 
paint and earth, ornamented with dry leaves and 
a small spider or two. é 

“ Now take me into the secret. What have 
you been doing? I know you have been enjoy- 
ing yourself in your own original fashion.” The 
remark brought Peggy back from speechless 
depths of wonder. 

“Oh! Im sorry I look such a fright.” She 
glanced down at the wet and painted apron. 
“J was getting our little conservatory ready for 
the sunset lilies—sort of springing it clean.” 

“ Sort of what ?” 

“ Springing the»conservatory clean.” Peggy 
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was so used to the word, it was difficult to 
understand why the jolly old face in the hood 
seemed ready to laugh again. She explained, 
so as to avert ridicule from Aunt Susan’s house- 
keeping. “Of course, it’s the wrong time—but 
it’s only the hot-house. We sprung the house 
clean in April.” ; 

Peggy blushed and stopped, and decided to 
escape and get tidy. All the time she was wild 
with curiosity about Italy. Meaning to be a 
quick-change artist in transforming herself to 
come down again, she ushered Lady Bolsover 
and the dogs into the drawing-room. 

“You will make haste, Margaret. I have 
not long to stay.” ' 

Peggy said something about a lamb’s tail. 
Lady Bolsover hardly caught the word, and was 
left listening and thinking with her head on | 
one side like a large cockatoo trying to learn a 
new sound. She carried one Pekinese into the 
drawing-room in her arms, while the other had 
to be hunted round the hall by Martha and 
pushed along growling like clockwork. Both 
the dogs looked at the young girl of this small 
house in a very superior manner as they went 
by, not quite turning their flat faces, but 
showing a glimpse of white in the corner of | 
their goggle eyes. 

It was a very different girl that came down 
ten minutes after. There was a slight odour 
of turpentine, thanks to Martha’s exertions to 
remove stains from the dimpled hands. The 
dark blue muslin frock was beautifully neat, and 
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so were the buckled shoes. But the great 
surprise was that Peggy’s fair plait was gone. 
She had a short crop of rather light hair brushed 
very smooth. Aunt Maud looked ready to 
faint, and even Aunt Susan jumped. 

“ Here she is!” said Lady Bolsover, holding to 
her eyes a long-handled tortoise-shell lorgnette. 

The dogs snapped out a few barks. They 
were sitting on the floor one at each side of 
the arm-chair, like the two crooked animals that 
often serve for the handles of a Chinese jar. 
They surveyed the new-comer with their superior 
air, and did not quite approve of her. Nor did 
they approve of finding themselves in such a 
second-rate cottage drawing-room. But they 
held out their brown hanging ears in a well-bred 
manner, and sat holding up their black shiny 
noses and putting their pink tongues in and 
out like bits of sliced ham. 

Peggy stood in front of the three visitors, a 
little self-conscious, for something had happened. 

“You don’t look the same as you were,” said 
her ladyship, holding up the lorgnette. 

“ I hope not, my lady,” said Peggy demurely. 

“ Well done, little girl! Quite right! Sharp 
wits, I see. But that was not what I meant.” 
The eyebrows began to go up for a joke. “If 
you had a sister, Pd say this was your sister 
and not you, Margaret. Why, what have you 
done to your hair?” 

“I chopped it off,” Peggy admitted. “ At 


least—I chopped the front and Martha chopped 
the back.” i © 
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“And I expect, my dear, you will have to 
go round to Mr Clipper in the Square to finish 
the chopping as soon as I am gone.” Lady 
Bolsover rather liked it. though bobbed hair was 
not the fashion yet. 

“I shall not be seen out with her till it 
grows, said Aunt Maud. But Aunt Susan, 
making the best of everything that happened, 
said perbaps it would grow better for cropping ; 
and then with her sweetness and tact she tried 
to steer the conversation to other things. The 
visitor should not be entertained with regrets 
for the mistakes and worries of the family. 
Aunt Susan was so exquisitely polite that she 
would have seen a tableful of china broken 
without stopping the conversation. If the 
Mandarin or the Dragon had knocked down 
her few cups of old Crown Derby she would 
have given her ladyship tea in another cup quite 
placidly, without making even the little dog 
feel awkward. So whatever she thought about 
Peggy’s shorn head, she said nothing after the 
first gasp. . 

“It suits that girl,’ Lady Bolsover said, 
refusing to talk about the weather, which had 
so suddenly interested Aunt Susan. ‘She must 
curl the rim all round—one big bend—and [ll | 
tell you then what she will look like.” ; 

“I know,” said Tom, with his long legs 
stretched from a lounge-chair. He had just 
been discreetly pulling the curtains to hide the 
conservatory. “She will look like a mop.” 

“No, sir, like a Botticelli angel.” 
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«I am afraid I shall not be much like that,” 
laughed Peggy, “and I could never sleep if I 
twisted those leather things in my hair as Aunt 
Maud does—Maud, I mean.” 

There was almost a shriek from somewhere, 
and a sudden laugh from Tom. 

“Oh yes, you know what I mean, Aunt 
Maud. Like leather tails of tadpoles. One has 
to twist them so tight one can’t shut one’s eyes.” 

The owner of the red-golden hair was looking 
angry. 

“My dear,” said Lady Bolsover, “you must 
not shift our attention. You have not told us 
yet why you did the chopping.” 

“ I wanted to get down quickly to see you,” 
said the girl; “and it was tangled—and there 
was a spider in my plait. And—and—Tom 
said yesterday I ought to chop it off.” 

“ Excellent reasons,” said her ladyship, sipping 
her tea. “It shows a practical mind. Put in 
the leather tadpoles you mention, and then 
comb it backwards in the morning, and the 
effect will be—— ” 

“ A fine mop if not a Botticelli angel,” put in 
Tom. “Well, Lady Bolsover, I have been 
looking up the trains and I am afraid we shall 
have to make an early start in the morning.” 

“Certainly. You see, Margaret, I am 
impulsive too. I thought of this run to 
Venice only a week ago. And it occuffed to 
me yesterday that you had better come with 
us. What would you do for me, Margaret, if 
I offered to take you to Venice?” 
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“Td do just anything,” cried Peggy, with 
sudden brightness in her face. “Td kiss the 
Dragon and the Mandarin!” She had clasped 
her hands and given one little startled spring 
almost off the floor. Lady Bolsover enjoyed 
her frankness ; in fact, the room rang with mirth 
at the depths of condescension to which Peggy 
offered to stoop. 

But the next moment there was no dimple 
in the girl’s cheek. She had caught sight of 
Aunt Susan, who was to be left alone at home. 
There she sat, looking poor in contrast with the 
handsome young sister who had so many costly 
things to wear. A slight little woman in silver- 
grey, trying to look her best in her one good 
gown, which could not be replaced and was 
far behind the present fashion—that was Aunt 
Susan. She never wore jewels. Her rubies 
and pearls had disappeared, and all those pretty 
ornaments that came from India. When Peggy 
missed them, she had laughed, and said all her 
parties were over. There she was now, with 
the bright, patient face, the wavy brown» hair 
smoothed and coiled so simply. Tired with 
doing everything for everybody, she never gave 
up and said she was weary—never let anyone 
guess it, if she felt forgotten. 

“I can’t go,” said Peggy suddenly. “It was 
awfully good of you, Lady Bolsover, but please 
don’t ask me.” 

The look had revealed her change of mind. 
It took Aunt Susan herself to persuade her. 

“I want to be alone, Peggy dearest. I have 
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some very special business to do. I shall have 
to be often up in London. It will be ever so 
much better for me to have no one here. Yes 
—you will know all about it when you come 
back.” 

Maud took no part in the persuasion. When 
the point was settled she started a new diffi- 
culty by saying rather coldly that Peggy would 
appreciate travel better after a year or two more 
at school. 

“I am afraid there cannot be any more 
school,’ Aunt Susan said gently, with some- 
thing like a sigh. “We must do the best we 
can, and be very glad of such a kind offer, 
Lady Bolsover. ‘Travel is education; I always 
thought so.” 

“ But she is not finished at school,” argued 
Maud. “And she is only fifteen and a half.” 

Peggy, looking like a sheared sheep with her 
short crop, gazed around in a forlorn manner. 
«Tf I wait till I am finished I shall never get 
to anywhere.” 

“I have explained my views about that to 
Margaret already,” Lady Bolsover said de- 
cidedly. “My two little dogs are finished. 
They can’t learn any more. See—they can 
shake hands and sit up for cake. But that is 
their whole education. They are finished. 
Why? Because they have flat backs to their 
heads. Mr Vallely over there is not finished. 
- He is going to Venice to learn what he could 
not have learned in London. Cheer up, 
Margaret child; the more brains you have 
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the more you feel that you will never get 
finished.” 

Tom applauded loudly. Aunt Susan was 
radiant. The Dragon and the Mandarin barked 
in their snappy little way and were silenced by 
taps on the nose from the long tortoise-shell 
handle of her ladyship’s glasses. 

“What I meant to say,” put in Maud fret- 
fully, “is that Peggy has hardly begun. She 
has been slow at school, as children from 
India often are. The tropical heat does it, I 
suppose.” 

“Slow! I didnt find that when I came in. 
Her mentality is not slow either. But she is 
a bit original, and thats what I want her for. 
Lots of the girls now are trying to be all alike. 
Did you see the new street over there at the 
other end of Market Hawley? If one lived 
there one would not know one’s own door.” 

“ But, dear Lady Bolsover,” in the high- 
pitched voice of Maud, “I am afraid our Peggy 
has not two ideas to rub together about Italy — 
or about Venice.” ‘ 

“Thats just the reason she should go there © 
and get them,” said Tom from the background. 

« But she has, I'll be bound,” and there was a 
twinkle in Lady Bolsover’s eye when she glanced 
at Aunt Susan. “You do know a lot about 
Italy, don’t you, Margaret? You've read The 
Last Days of Pompeii—or you’ve seen the film 
—of course! There you are. Thats what 
Vesuvius did—Vesuvius, you know, where the 
matches come from. And there’s Genoa—we 
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have all eaten Genoa cake, though I myself 
prefer the cake with the large raisins. And 
you know Naples—where the Neapolitan ices 
come from—all in layers they are. And the 
Merchant of Venice? He had three daughters 
—eh, Maud ?—don’t you remember in Shake- 
speare ?—and the youngest was Cordelia.” 

There was an explosion from Tom, and it began 
to occur to his fifteen-year-old sister that her 
ladyship was poking fun at the conceit of Aunt 
Maud. Certainly Maud accepted seriously the 
mix-up of Shylock with King Lear. And 
possibly she thought the old lady was showing 
up her own ignorance in her running lecture on 
Italy. 

“And you know the bridge,” she went on, 
“< I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs—A 
palace and a prison on each hand.’ Everyone 
knows that. Thats Venice. ‘When the clocks 
were striking the hour’—wasn’t it ?—‘ And the 
moon rose o’er the city—behind—-—’ Oh dear, 
no, I’ve gone down the wrong road. That was 
somebody else on the bridge at midnight, when 
he should have been at home and gone to bed. 
Never mind!—Margaret and I will get it all 
right side up when we go to Venice.” 

“I wonder does she know what a gondola is,” 
said Maud. s 
=- “Of course I do,” exclaimed Peggy. The 
= dimple was in her cheek again. The lecture on 
Italy had put everybody in a merry humour 
except Aunt Maud. 

Maud lookgaiapver at her mischievously. ‘Tt 
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is a thing in a garden, isn’t it ?—props all along, 
and you train rambler roses in an arcade.” 

“« Thats a pergola,” said Aunt Susan. 

“Don’t tell her, Susan; don’t spoil the fun. 
What is a gondola, Peggy? A sort of musical 
instrument, is it?” 

The girl’s merry laugh broke out. “Oh no, 
Auntie Maud! Isn’t it the boat they have in 
Venice because the streets are all canals? And 
the gondola goes along—bump, tum, tum — 
bump, tum, tum! Polly Hayes had Mendels- 
sohn’s gondola song at school out of the Songs 
without Words; and it was in six-time; and the 
bump was the big G down in the bass, every 
time the gondolier gave his long oar a push. 
He stands up to row, and the front goes up 
high, all black like the neck of a swan. And 
there’s a place in the middle with curtains; 
that’s where the people sit. And the boat's 
tail cocks up high at the other end.” 

Tom gave his short sudden roar of a laugh; 

s Well done, Peg!” 
= “You are crushed, Maud—done for!”. said 
Lady Bolsover. “She does know all about it. 
After that description of the gondola, I must 
have you with me, Margaret. Don’ t mind about 
not being finished at school, child; I have not 
finished learning either. Maybe thats what 
keeps me young. I frisk about the world and 
see another bit every year. I use my house in ~ 
town to learn what is going on. The writers 
come and dine and the men that are busy with 
politics—and the women—I s e they will 
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never stop till they. get into Parliament too! 
Well, I learn from the clever people. Then, 
if theres a musician coming out, we have a 
concert; and if there’s a new style of art talked 
about, I trot round a gallery or a ‘one-man 
exhibition. I grant that pictures are a hard 
thing to keep up with. That clever boy over 
there is an Impressionist. I have had one of 
his lovely pictures for the last month. Very 
beautiful; but I don’t know yet what it is.” 

“Oh, I say, Lady Bolsover—that’s rough on 
the artist.” 

“Mr Vallely, I shall not allow you to tell me 
what that picture is. It has given me and my 
friends some happy hours. It is the riddle of 
the Sphinx expressed in colour. When I see 
your art studies in Venice, perhaps I shall learn. 
We must go now; come, Dragon and Mandy. 
I cant take you, my charmers, but I have 
found such a dear nice frisky girl.” 

She took up the two dogs, one under each 
arm, and wanted the goggle-eyed creatures to 
kiss Peggy at parting. 

“I can’t,” said the girl. “It would be such 
waste |” 

“ But she promised us—didn’t she, Mandy ?— 
to kiss both of you if I took her instead of my 
little China boys.” 

“ I shall give you two kisses for inviting me,” 
said Peggy, after a moment’s embarrassment. 
She made a dash to touch her ladyship’s cheek 
with her lips. 


When the a were gone she confided in 
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Aunt Susan. “It is true. I am only being 
taken instead of the two Pekinese. Doesn’t it 
seem a little hard?” 

“That is only her quaint way of saying 
things.” It made one ashamed of being offended, 
Aunt Susan was so happy over it. “And now 
we must pack. ‘There’s not a moment to be 
lost. And do you know I have a length of 
embroidered muslin upstairs? It would make 
you a lovely white frock.” 

“But we are going to-morrow morning, 
Auntie.” 

“I know. Put the white cotton on the 
machine, and get me the cutting-out scissors.” 

“Oh, Auntie, I should be so happy if you 
were coming too.” 

“But I have some business to settle, dear. 
I shall get fonaueh it best while you are all 
away. No, no, I shall not be lonely ; ; and I do 
enjoy your going to Venice. It is like a dream 
—a delightful dream. It will be a kondi for 
me to think of you there.” 

The most wonderful thing about Su ın 
Vallely was the way she seemed to enjoy’ other 
people’s pleasures. She was quite radiant—she 
did not look tired any more—setting about that 
white dress, with Peggy helping her—and 
perhaps, with the best intentions, hindering her 
sometimes. 

That night the girl could not sleep. Th 
moonlight ‘shone i in, making a bright window on 
the floor. The fresh air brought the PEME 
of the country and the scent of the roses that 
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climbed round the porch. The nightingale 
from Bolsover Woods seemed to have come 
down to the crab-apple trees on the common. 
The church clock struck eleven, twelve, one, 
two, and the bright window had moved away 
up the wall. Peggy began to wonder if she was 
going to have a sleepless night for the first time 
in her life—from sheer joy and excitement; and 
then in the morning she would feel like a rag, 
and, to use Tom’s words, she would look like a 
boiled owl. 

What was that noise? It was long after 
two o'clock, and the stairs were creaking. Then 
the old boards of the landing made little noises 
as if someone was going very quietly across. 

Peggy slipped her blue dressing-gown on and 
ran to the door. There was the broad polished 
landing, its floor shining where the moonlight 
touched it, and slanting “towards the other end, 
for the Corner Cottage was a very old house. 
One could see candle- -light in Aunt Susan’s 

, for the door was partly open. 

Ji Peggy’s outfit had been put in order, 
and the white dress finished even to the last of 
those stitches that can only be done by hand. 
The packing, was complete—everything ready 
for the start. And here was Aunt Susan taking 
from an empty jewel-case in the wardrobe two 
sovereigns for Peggy to have with her for 
ocket-money. 

~ Tt is well I have these,” she said. “I saved 
= them up in sixpences long ago.” 

“ But I don’t want them both, Auntie. One 
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will be plenty, and I'll try to bring most of it 
back to you.” Peggy had not been with her all 
these years without learning something of un- 
selfishness. “And, Aunt Susan dear, you 
shouldn’t have stayed up working for me, I 
had no idea—no idea !” 

The short fair hair was against the tired 
woman’s cheek, Peggy’s arms were round her 
neck. ‘The cheery voice said something about 
an extra snooze to-morrow, and how splendid 
it was that Peggy was going, and how this 
wonderful business that was all a secret was to 
bring in lots of money. She would not be a bit 
lonely—not a bit; and they would write long 
letters; and Peggy would tell her about Venice. 
«Why, my dear, I shall enjoy it just as if I was 
there—and more! Now run off and don’t think 
about to-morrow. I shall sleep without rocking. 
Good-night, and God bless you, dear na 

That was always Aunt Susan’s parting word. 
Her eyes might look red and heavy, but the 
voice was never anything but cheery. ae 

Peggy carried off the gold coin and put it 
safely in her purse, wondering if they were 
really very poor, and whether it was a fact or 
only a fear that Tom’s career would be destroyed 
if he did not spend almost the last of the 
money studying his art in Venice. After all, 
perhaps Tom knew that he would sell paintings _ 
soon and make a fortune. And Aunt Susani 
wanted to be alone for the business that was 
to provide money to go on with. When one 
thought about money the world became very 
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puzzling. One thing was certain, if Aunt Susan 
had saved sixpences for a little hoard of two 
sovereigns, she had not much for herself. How 
Peggy longed to find for her a treasure such as 
ey find in fairy tales ! 

Then this visit to the Continent was over 
she would not let Aunt Susan work so much. 
And yet Peggy was conscious that her own 
share of work always went wrong. For instance, 
there was the conservatory downstairs in the 
moonlight to-night, where the tiles had been 
dried by Martha, and the new paint in one 
corner made the rest of the shelves look worse 
than ever. 

s Aunt Maud has often said I shall never be 
any good to anybody,” thought Peggy, with a 
sigh, as she fell asleep. But the same dissatisfied 
young lady had told her something was bound 
to happen if Peggy was taken ; and why should 
it nde e something nice ? 


CHAPTER III 
HOW THE ROMANCE BEGAN 


Wuat a change from a little English country 
town to the glorious sunshine of the south— — 
from Market Hawley to Venice—from the 
Corner Cottage to the upper rooms of a 
marble palazzo! 

The street was of water, dancing with a 
thousand diamonds of light.: Over the way 
there was another old palace, and a little narrow 
walk, or “calle,” under a red-brick wall topped 
by heaps of fig-leaves. Next door to the left 
was the hotel where the English travellers went 
for meals. On the right was an inlet of the 
canal, where a gondola sometimes lurked, waiting 
to be hired. W 

Peggy had arrived a fortnight ago. For the 
first time she had crossed the Channel to the 
European continent and stepped into a land 
of mystery. New language, new people, new 
ways —it was like another world. She was 
alive in every nerve with delight, almost dizzy 
with excitement. There was only one trouble: _ 
Aunt Susan was missing it all. In the train 
one could not call her to see from the moving | 
corridor windows all the panorama of France. 
She did not share the breathless joy of mistaking 
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the Swiss mountain-tops at first sight for clouds. 
Before they were over the Alps into Italy Peggy 
understood that she would have to come again 
with Aunt Susan—some time !—-some time !— 
to see it all; for she was out among the things 
words cannot describe. 

They were a fortnight in Venice before that 
“complication” began which Maud had pre- 
dicted. 

©- Peggy was on the balcony, peeping out at 

an edge of the striped awning, toasting one eye 
and one arm in the direct blaze of the sunlight. 
One could not touch the iron bar that stretched 
the canvas. Even the marble of the balustrade 
was warm. Dazzling points of light came and 
went in the water. The old palazzo opposite 
seemed to have closed its arched windows with 
blinds of green laths and gone to sleep. 

It was the hour when all Italy was taking 
its afternoon rest—its “siesta.” Lady Bolsover 
was asleep on a couch, with her fan fallen on 
the floor, and the flies having country dances 
on the handkerchief that hid her face. 

Maud was asleep in the big chair, with her 
jewelled wrists and hands stretched along its 
arms, and her head swathed in gauze to defy 
mosquitoes and all little things with legs and 
wings. No doubt Tom had smoked cigarettes 
and laid himself down on one of the rugs upon 

= the floor of his studio overhead. 

= Peggy would not lose a minute of these 
wonderful days. She refused to go to sleep and 
lose time and wake up “stodgy.” Here she was 
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in a dream city risen out of the sea, where any- 
thing strange and splendid might happen. 

San Marco, all ablaze with gold and colour, 
was somewhere away over there. It seemed as 
if anything wonderful was possible in a place 
where they lived in an old palazzo and had a 
“rio” of water for a street and took a gondola 
instead of a taxi-cab. 

The girl had found out at school how little 
she knew; but her mind was really like a very 
artistic curiosity store. It was full of quaint 
information, and pictures made from bits of 
poems and plays. Venice made her long to 
know history. She wanted to imagine what 
had happened there. The imaginary mingled 
with the real. She fancied Shylock over the 
way, grey-bearded, with hands like claws, want- 
ing his pound of flesh ; and pretty Jessica peeping 
out on the water from gondola curtains; and 
Portia hurrying along to the court disguised as 


a lawyer. She shuddered to imagine dungeons 
under the water-level, and the Council of Ten, | 


who could send prisoners there—and the Bridge 
of Sighs between the palace and the prison. She 
dreamed that it was just in such sunshine as this 
that the fleet of boats with painted sails and 
garlands of flowers went year after year down 
the Grand Canal to the Adriatic, when the 
Doge dropped a gold ring into the waves to 
marry the great republic of Venice to the sea. 
The romantic reverie on the balcony was inter- 


rupted. Those howls had not quite the twang. 


of the pussy-songs at Market Hawley. But 
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what else could the wailing be? ‘fom used to 
call the animals “ four-footed nightingales”; but 
this was broad daylight in beautiful Venice. 
The Venetian cats ought to have known better 
than to sing like that and spoil romantic reveries. 

Between the end of the red wall and the little 
houses where the washing hung out a small girl 
came into sight, with her mouth wide open. So 
it was not a four-footed nightingale that had the 
bad taste to make such anoise. The child came 
down the alley. where the fruit stall was in the 
shade of the corner, and she stood on the steps 
and howled. One could not guess her age; she 
might have been six, and she might have been 
ten or eleven—or older. She had bare brown 
feet, a frock of poppy-red that shone like silk, 
and a straw hat that appeared quite used to 
being sat upon. 

The woman at the fruit stall—one of the few 
that still wore Italian costume—woke up and 
beckoned to her. The howling stopped, and 


the little lady in poppy-red drew near, and then 


danced away backwards as if there were too 
many wasps about. 

Then the child, carrying herself like a princess 
when she walked, went down the water-steps 
till the ripples flowed over her feet. ‘There she 
looked in a forlorn manner up and down the 
canal, and set up the hullabaloo again. 

There was no gondola below; but for Peggy 
to think of anything was to do it. She meant 
to get to the other side of the canal. 

_ Stepping in from the balcony, she ran on tip- 
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toe across the room, dived through a curtained 


doorway, and was back directly, wearing her 
shady hat. Then she ran away down the marble 
staircase. 

It was dark there. One or two tumbles had 
to be turned into jumps. Here and there a 
chink in the thick wall let in a shaft of light 
intense and hot. She was soon in the large 
basement hall, stone-paved and gloomy, on a 
level with the lower rooms. 

Now, everyone had noticed a mystery about 


grandest apartments of the palazzo. Except 
during the hour of the siesta, and in the dead of 
night, cello practice was always going on fitfully 
somewhere down there. The unearthly noises 
never made anything even faintly resembling 
a tune. Somebody was trying to learn and 
couldn’t do it. Annette, Lady Bolsover’s maid, 
had heard from other servants that the tenant of 
the lower part of the palazzo was a Count, a very 
grand gentleman who had travelled all over the 
world and had a castle in Spain. 

Lady Bolsover had laughed about this, for, 
as everyone knows, “a castle in Spain” is the 
French way of saying that the castle is nowhere 
at all. Peggy understood. “I see,” she said, 
“the Count’s castle is like Mrs Harris—‘ which 
there was no such person.’” 

This very grand gentleman, who had the 
castle in Spain, lived downstairs, and worried 
the upstairs people by dismal noises. It is 
true that Peggy and her friends were mostly 

we 
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these lower rooms. They were, of course, the ` 
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m 
out, drifting on the lagoons and looking back 
at the wonder-city, or seeing churches, picture 
galleries and palaces, or gliding about the canals 
in a gondola, with Lady Bolsover screaming at 
all the corners. But when they came to the 
palazzo there was always that ‘cello groaning 
and squeaking downstairs. Lady Bolsover called 


the Count the Mysterious Man. Tom had 


bias 


assisted her to compose some rhymes about him, 


and her ladyship had copied them into her album, 


heading them: “ Lines written in dejection at 
Venice.” 

Being siesta time, even the ‘cello was quiet 
when the English girl in her dark blue muslin 
and straw hat stood at the front of the old 
palazzo entrance hall, listening to the still sadder 
tune over the way, and wondering how in the 
world she was to get across. ‘The lofty doors 
of carved wood were turned back, the ancient 
portal standing open. When she put a hand on 
the fruit and flowers the carved wood was hot as 
toast. 

The sky was of a glorious transparent blue— 
such a colour as could not be painted from 'Tom’s 
best tube of purest ultramarine—no, nor with 
the paint and the brush of any artist, not even 
Perugino, or Raphael himself. Peggy had found 
out that realities are beyond all pictures. No 
one can dilute colour in a flood of light. 

The sun shone with such intensity that timber 
seemed to ooze with perfume. There was a breath 
of hidden weeds from the water so close to the 
tide-wash of the sea; and from the old-world 
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buildings a perceptible fragrance as if the sun 
had been for centuries slowly burning up Eastern 
spices. There was also an unromantic whiff of 
Italian garlic from the hotel next door to the 
left. But this is an everyday world, and Italians 
are fond of garlic. Probably Shylock’s long 
beard and yellow teeth smelt of it; but Jessica 
Portia and Antonio, of course, kept to sweet pink 
ices and foamy gold-tinged wine. Still, there 
was no knowing; the garlic flavour got into — 
very nice things like polpetti and macaroni at 
the hotel. | 

“Qh! boo-hoo!” The young lady in red silk 
stood on the marble step, with the ripples running 
over her feet, and not being able to find a 
pocket-handkerchief, she deliberately wiped her 
face with her silk frock, making a great display 
of a white petticoat heavy with lace. 

Peggy longed to run across the street; but 
the street was water here. 

Was there no one to come to the rescue? 
What was left of Aunt Susan’s pocket-money 
was here in her little silver-chain purse; but 
where was there a gondola? 

Over the way was another old palace with a 
balcony of yellow marble. Peggy knew the name 
of that polished stone of many shades. It was 
“ giallo antico.” Beyond the yellow balustrade 
there were three wonderful windows, with queer 
Oriental arches first bulging and then running 
up in a point. The windows had their green- 
lath blinds down, as if they were gone to sleep. 
The whole balcony, with its hanging trails of 

bee 
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“roses, Was a picture—but not in the least like 


Tom’s sketches. Peggy had learned a good deal, 
but she had not yet learned how to understand 
those. They reminded her of the days when she 
had a paint-box of her own. Tom’s sketches 
were rather like the colour-muddle that was 


geproduced when one tried to clean the palette. 


J 


“Oh! boo-hoo!” 

There was the child simply roaring for help. 
The Italian woman with the linen veil on her 
head and a couple of girls from a house had 
come to comfort her, and she was pushing them 
away sturdily with her elbows. For a young 
lady in red silk she had the funniest manners! 

Peggy became conscious that she ought not to 
be admiring the palazzo opposite if she was out 
to make her way to the child. But for the 
moment nothing could be done, and she always 
found it difficult to think of only one thing at 
a time. Miss Chillingworth at Mulberry Park 
Academy had told Margaret Vallely long ago 
that she was always thinking of two things at 
once, and that was the reason she was slow 
for lessons. ‘Brains too lively; actions too 
impulsive,” was the wording of the last school 
report, under the heading “ Character Develop- 
ment.” Peggy was glad to hear she had brains 
of some sort; but she had never fixed her 
attention on one thing at a time from then till 
now. So when she came out to cross the canal 
she found herself thinking of Tom’s sketches and 
how they reminded her of a palette with the 
colours getting washed off. The child in red 
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silk was in no danger; she was only roaring. 
And when one could not cross the canal with- 
out a gondola, how could one help looking at the 
beautiful balcony over the way ? 

A noise in the entrance hall startled her. A 
door on the left—one side of a pair of carved 
doors—was opened noisily, swung back with the’ 
roughness of hurry, and out ran a man with 
hair on end like a brush, and with a face as 
sharp as a ferret. He was jerking on his coat 
with shrugs of the shoulders, and he had velvet 
slippers on. Perhaps he had jumped up from 
his siesta. He bowed to the English girl as he 
almost ran past her, with a murmur of apology 
that was almost a snarl. His hat was still in 
his hand; he clapped it on—a grey felt. That 
one glance of his seemed to take in everything. 
That man knew at once what a silly girl she was 
to chop her hair short, and that it only curled 
at the ends, and that she had run out without 
gloves, and that her hands were soiled from 
rubbing them about on the balcony and the 
screen. There was something in the quickness 
of his eyes that made her feel he knew every- 
thing. It was not pleasant. So here was the 
mysterious man, and she did not much like him. 
But if he was as sharp as this why did not he 
get on with the ‘cello? Ah! he had begun it 
too late; those hard, quick hands were stiff. 
Restless hands they were, all muscle and sinew, 
rubbing together and clutching, as if he wanted 
to catch hold of something and was unable to 
find the very thing he wanted to handle. 
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He was certainly not what one would expect 
the lord of a Venetian palace to be. But if he 
lived alone and made unearthly noises all day, it 
was no wonder he was unlike other people. 

On the steps he gave a whistle. A gondola 
glided along as if it had risen by magic out of 

-the water, gondolier and all. It seemed to 

~ belong to “the mysterious man,” for the gondo- 
lier touched his hat to his master, settled the 

= cushions at once in the curtained compartment 
in the middle, and said, leaning on his oar, 
something that must have meant: “ At your 
service, signor.” 

Here was a chance of crossing the canal. 
Peggy had hardly a word of Italian; but every- 
one understood French. With the very best 
accent of the Mulberry Park Academy she 
stammered her request, unconscious that she 
was saying: “If you please, sir—bring to me— 
the other side.” 

“My gondola is here,” he said in excellent 
English. “ Accept it, Miss Vallely, and do not 
waste my time. You wish to know why that 
child is screaming; so do I. Here I am, in the 
middle of a much-needed sleep, flung off the 
sofa, because she screams—torn from my siesta. 
One can’t sleep with that racket going on. I 
was literally flung off the sofa—a man of my 
time of life! Hurry up, please, if you are 
coming.” 

He was not in a sweet temper. The dimple 
came into the girl’s cheek. It amused her to 
think how she had tried her Market Hawley 
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French and he spoke English perfectly. He 
had not the politeness which one would expect 
from a gentleman who lived in a marble palace 
and had a taste for the ’cello. She knew what 
her brother Tom would say of him. He would 
say that when the Count went to school he didn’t 
pay his twopence for manners. 
It was strange, too, that “ s 
man” knew Peggy’s name was Vallely, and 


Fo 
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called her by it so glibly. True, the rooms at 


the palazzo were hired from the hotel-keeper, 
and they had all signed in the visitors’ book. 
Still, their neighbour downstairs was never to 
be seen at the hotel; he seemed to live in a 
more costly way, and to have his own servants 
in his own part of the palazzo. 

He handed the girl into the boat and the 
gondolier rowed them across. Peggy loved a 
ondola. She had found out long before now 
that the gondola does not go “bump, tum, tum 
—bump, tum, tum.” She had been on the 
water several times with Lady Bolsover; and 


her ladyship always shrieked at the corners, and 


then said, with her hands clasped : “Oh, Margaret, 
Margaret, he has saved our lives!” 

They sailed swiftly across now—Peggy and 
the mysterious nobleman. The stray child ran 
back along the “calle,” so as to be at the steps 
before them. 

“Tell me,” the mysterious man said suddenly, 
as if it were a command, “tell me at once—how 
old is she ?” 

“I havent an idea,” said Peggy. “She is 
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old enough to know better than to roar like © 
that.” 

“ But what is her age? Tell me quickly.” 

“I don’t know,” said Peggy. “1 am awfully 
sorry, but I can’t even guess.” 

He gave a grunt, which said as plainly as 
possible: “ What good are you?” 

“ Most women can tell ages better than men,” 
he said. ‘‘ But—pardon me—I forgot that you 


= are only a girl. That young creature on the 


side-path is a peculiar case. When I look at 
her closely her face baffles even my experience. 
Now, as for you, anyone can see you are fifteen 
and will soon be sixteen. You are thinking that 
I am sharp enough to be a hundred and two.” 

It was a shock, and Peggy almost cried out. 
He had accurately read her thoughts. She had 
just been thinking that he had such a queer old 
ferrety manner, he might be a hundred. 

“Now to business!” he said, and hopped 
quite nimbly out of the boat. He gave her a 
hand to step to the marble landing-place. His 
= were restless hands, and when he was not 
gesticulating he was rubbing them together. 
In fact, he himself was so fidgety he made one 
nervous. 

Putting one of those quick hands on the 
child’s shoulder, he spoke to her in Italian. The 
crushed hat and the short curls shook. Then 
he tried French. Still she did not understand. 
Her beautiful dark eyes were becoming troubled. 

“ She is going to roar again,” said Peggy, with 
some alarm. ‘ What is the matter, little girl?” 
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The child answered at once. “I’m tired— 
and I’m hot—and I’m thirsty—and I’m hungry 
—and I’m lost.” 

The man knocked his left palm with his right 
fist. “ Well done, young lady! How is it that 
I never thought of English ?” 

Peggy said: ‘“‘ Perhaps because this does not 
look like an English child.” 

“« That is not the point,” he said sharply. He 
was staring at the little dark-haired girl, trying 
to solve a problem. 

Peggy, being of a practical mind, bought two 
thick slabs of cake at the stall and a fat green 
fig. A bottle was uncorked and a fizzing drink 
poured into a silvery cup. The child gave her 
a smile of thanks and began at once hungrily 
eating the lunch, jumping backwards now and 
again from the stall, when the brown and golden 
wasps rose buzzing from the heap of figs. 

“Oh! go away, wopp!” the child would cry 
out, munching cake, and dancing backwards 
with brown bare feet. “Why do the wopps 
want to bite me?” i 

“Why do you bite the cake?” answered | 
Peggy merrily. ‘They like sweet things.” 

“Tut! Chut!” said the man. ‘ Don’t waste 
time. With your intelligence, Miss Vallely, you 
ought to be able to tell how old she is?” 

He waved a hand impatiently and turned 
away from Peggy, giving her up as useless, and 
he turned his attention to finding out where the _ 
child lived. 

The bites of cake were being eaten up too 
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hungrily, and perhaps were too large to leave 
space for a word. But the young lady shook 
her black curls and the hat that had been sat 
upon. There was still trouble in the depths 
of those eyes, soft and dark as the eyes of a 
gazelle. The gazelle would have been quite 
as well able to tell its way home. At the 
moment the main point was the cake. She 
was fast becoming sticky and crumby, and too 
busy for conversation. 

“ What is your name?” 

A pause, to choke down another bite. 
“ Florizella Dorio.” 

Peggy hardly caught the name, it was so 
mumbled among crumbs and currants; but the 
sharp gentleman repeated it instantly: “ Good ! 
Florizella Dorio.” 

The child took two bites more. and then 
addressed some information to Peggy, after 
looking hard at the tall girl’s cool summer 
dress and scrutinising her shoes and stockings. 
Florizella was conscious of having bare feet; 
but she meant to let these people know her 


importance. “I am a prodge ’ she said. 
“No, that’s not it. You know what I mean— 
a prodgidy.” 


Even the sharp gentleman looked amused. 
« A what-do-you-say you are?” 

“ A prodgidy—a poffessional.” 

«A prodigy—that’s what she means,” said 
the inquisitive man. “This is a theatrical 
child, or a musical forced-plant sort of business.” 
He turned suddenly to Peggy. ‘Does she 
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look like a gipsy? Gipsies might pass a child 
like that for one of themselves, mightn’t 
they? Answer at once, please. Don’t keep 
me waiting. And what age is she? Now if 
this was a horse, we could look at the teeth; 
or an oyster, we could count the layers in an 
oyster-shell.” 

“ I don’t know.” 

Peggy was laughing, to the evident disgust 
of the fidgety man, who kept his countenance ~ 
with a seriousness that became almost ferocious. 
He darted reproving glances at the girl’s 
frivolity, and asked the prodigy again: “ Where 
do you live?” 

The lost child thought hard. A small brown 
hand, sticky with fig-juice, laid hold of his coat. 
“Do you know where the house is with a 
horrid smell of onions?” 

Peggy retreated behind the lord of the palazzo, 
and kept her hands hiding her face in case he 
might look round and be offended. 

“That is too vague,” he said, as if he were a 
speaking to a grown-up person. ‘Is there what 
they call a cortile—a yard before the house ? 
Or do you stay at a hotel?” 

Florizella’s beautiful eyes looked up at him. 
“Theres water in the middle; you do the 
handle up and down like that; and there’s a 
horny goat—he butts you, he does. If the 
horny goat runs after you, what you've got to 
do is to run round the well and splash water j 
at him, and mind you don’t fall in.” 

The advice was gravely given. Peggy had a 
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brilliant picture in her mind of the nobleman 
who wouldn’t stand any nonsense being chased 
round the well by the horny goat, and she 
found herself laughing. The Count turned a 
reproachful gaze upon her. 

“Im awfully sorry,” she tried to say. 
«When I begin, I can’t stop.” 

“ Endeavour not to—not to giggle,” he said 
severely. The word was a most vexatious one, 
for she had a difficulty (as one has at fifteen) 
in stopping a laugh once her face showed the 
dimples; but as for silly giggling, she hated it. 
“I am afraid,” he said, “ we may distress her. 
Her tears are still upon her cheeks. I am not 
a poet or I should call her a wild-flower washed 
with dew.” 

“Washed with crumbs and sticky stuff,” 
would have been much more like it. But 
Peggy was silent, reflecting on the fact that she 
always made herself a fright if she cried, and 
Florizella looked only more lovely, her eyes © 
_ shining with liquid brightness. 
= Seeing that they were both looking at her 
face, the child thought there must be something 
the matter with it, and wiped away the crumbs 
with the edge of the red silk frock, making the 
second display of lace-trimmed petticoat. She 
seemed to be a strangely brought up young 
person, and the contrast was funny between 
her manners and her dress, and even between 
the silk and lace and bare feet, and the hat 
that appeared to have been sat upon. 

The mysterious man from the palazzo took 
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hold of her by both shoulders and looked at 
her hard, as if he were studying out a problem. 

«Where are your parents ?” 

“Fahzer and muzzer went out fore I came 
away.” 

“Oh! then you have parents. How old are 
you?” 

“ Fahzer says I’m six. Muzzer says I’m ten.” 

“Do you hear that?” gasped the inquisitive 
man to the listening girl. “Never heard such 
a thing in my life!” 

“Its this way,” Florizella explained, taking 
hold of his coat again with a sticky hand. 
“Fahzer counts from when I began lessons 
with the Poffessor. Fahzer says music is my 
life; so I am six. .. . Muzzer says that’s not 
the way to count at all—it’s rubbish, she says 
—and she says, she does, if they are going to 
count that way, I am only four,, because I lost 
so much time with mumps and measles and 
things.” 

“ But how old were you on your last birthday? 
You’ve had birthdays, little one, haven’t you?” 

“When we lived in Prague,” she answered 
with a very travelled air, “I had birthdays. 
The poffessors came and I played. I was nine 
two times.” 

“So it is music,” said the man, “not the 
theatre. What instrument do you play ?” 

“The fiddle. I am a prodgidy. Oh! I for- 
got! Fahzer says I mustn't talk to strangers 
about my music. I shouldn’t have told.” 

“ Why does he want you to keep it secret ?” 
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“He does,” she said—‘ because I’ve got to 
bust on an extonished world.” 

The gentleman with the keen face turned his 
back on Peggy’s convulsed face and went with 
the prodigy along the alley, where linen hung 
overhead on lines from the windows. Peggy 
walked behind and listened to the confused 
account the child gave of her wanderings. Boats 
were mentioned, streets on this side and that 
side, and a fountain where the boys were sail- 
ing nutshells. She always finished with—* and 
there’s a gate and a yard—and water in the 
middle—and a goat that butts you—he does !— 
and a smell of onions.” 

When the three reached the other side of the 
island, the little one remembered certain broad 
steps. Here by good luck a man in a gondola 
recognised her. It appears that she had climbed 
into his boat; and, he explained in voluble 
Italian, as he was bringing some merchandise, 
he gave her a voyage for pleasure; but as soon 
as they had reached a landing-place the little 
lady had run away. And this had troubled the 
honest fellow; he shook his head ruefully as 
he told his tale to Peggy and the Count. A 
small gold ring glimmered in his ear at each 
side of his brown face, and a big soft hat was 
pulled down over his black curly head. His 
bronzed arms were all hard muscle. His blue 
shirt-sleeves were rolled to the elbow, and he had 
a sash of scarlet stuff tied round his waist. He 
was just the man Peggy’s brother Tom would 
have liked to put into the foreground of a 
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sketch, with blotches of blue and red. He 
was intelligent too, and kind; and it turned out 
that he saved them a lot of trouble; for he said 
that he believed he knew where the family of the 
little lady lived, and he would row them along the 
“rio” to the nearest point. Only last evening, 
he said, he had stood in the “ cortile”—that was 
the courtyard. There was a crowd listening. 
The windows were open. “O maraviglia! it 
was enough to bring down the skies. Oh! but 
it was magnificent—prodigious !” 

Peggy could guess that he had heard Flori- 
zella’s violin; and as he spread both hands and 
looked at that little barefoot bundle of poppy- 
red and curls, she understood “maravigliosa” 
and “magnifica” and “prodigiosa.” 

So they all stepped into the boat. This time 
it was not a gondola. The boatman raised a 
tawny brown sail, and standing and pulling ropes _ 
to guide his cross-yard with wonderful skill, he — 
took them a long way on a broad canal, where 
they met and passed other brown-sailed boats, 
and glided by marble walls and many-coloyred 
towers and gay flowery windows and red roofs 
—even catching a glimpse of the domes of San 
Marco and the masts and the Lion of St Mark 
on his pillar and the banners of the great square. 
At a narrower canal the boat stopped, as the 
man might have stopped at a street corner. 

“Up there to the left, signor,” he said; “and 
you find a little place paved with round stones 
-—and there are a few shops and a fountain; and 
you go beyond to the gate of the cortile, It is 
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there the family of the little lady are lodging— 
and she plays all day—all day. And in the 
evening all the world comes in and fills the 
cortile—to listen.” - 

Once she was landed, Florizella hurried along, 
and they were soon in the small square paved 
with cobble-stones, and with a fountain in the 
middle, where the boys were floating nutshells 
in the basin. © 

“Do let us walk where the shade is,” said 
Florizella. “The stones are too hot.” 

“Why did you come out without shoes? 
You are not used to it ?” 

“ I have shoes,” she said. ‘They locked them 
up in the cupboard—they did!” 

“« Who locked the shoes up in the cupboard ?” 

“Muzzer. They were going out—fahzer and 
muzzer. I was practising the Kreutzer study— 
the nasty one with the octaves all through—you 
know. And it made me feel sick—octaves not 
right are the horridest thing. I can do sixths 
and thirds—all the double stopping—and double 
harmonics—I can, but bad noises make one 
sick. It made fahzer cross that I couldn’t get 
them all—only I felt much worser than fahzer. 
Then they locked up my shoes and went out— 
they did! And when the smell of onions began 
—that and the octaves—I was getting madder 
and madder, so I got my hat and came along.” 

Evidently the prodigy had been told to practise, 
and the difficulties of double-stopping combined 
with the smell of garlic proved too much to be 
borne, and drove her out to wander barefoot, 
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She had probably enjoyed herself very well before 
she realised that she was on another island, with 
nothing for dinner and no chance of getting 
back. When she finally lost herself, it was 
by another street of water that she sat down 
roaring and crying, wondering where the boat 
had gone to. 

“Do you know my fahzer?” Florizella asked 
suddenly. 

“I have not that pleasure,” said the little 
gentleman stiffly, walking very erect; and 
Peggy felt ready to laugh again. 

“ Maybe you have seen him,” said the barefoot 
young lady. “ He wears a fur coat—he does— 
fur round the collar—beautiful—you know. If 
you meet anyone in a fur coat, you won't say I 
said I was going to be a prodgidy—will you ? 
Please don’t, for fahzer wants me to extonish 
the world—and he said if I talk too soon he will 
kill me.” 

Lhe Count said sharply: “ Christian name and 
surname—date?” And when Florizella looked 
bewildered he made notes in his pocket-book, 

Then he asked: “ Your father is not fond of 
you—eh ?” 

No answer—only the blank silence of a child 
who does not want to speak. Grown-up people 
have not yet found out how to penetrate that 
silence, and Florizella had a strong will and no 
perception of impoliteness. The Count had to 
try another question : 

“ Do you love fahzer—eh ?” 

No answer. She trotted along, not in the 
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least distressed, but obstinately silent. Well-fed 
she was certainly, and money had been spent on 
her dress. 

Peggy suggested that perhaps she was fonder 
of “muzzer.” “They don’t call you Florizella at 
home, do they?” she said, feeling about for 
information. “It is a very long name. What 
does ‘ muzzer’ call you?” 

“When she calls me names, do you mean? 
She calls me a little brat.” 

Peggy was infinitely shocked. ‘Oh, my dear, 
I don’t mean a name like that.” 

“I don’t remember all the names,” said 
Florizella, a little depressed. ‘She calls me a 
worry and a bother, she does!” 

“ Tm sure she doesn’t mean that,” said Peggy. 
“‘Muzzer has a pet name for you when she 
kisses you.” 

“ She doesn’t kiss me; I spoil her face.” 

Peggy could not laugh now. “Poor little 
Florizella!” she said. ‘I hope they won't be 
cross because you ran away.” 

“I wish I could run away and never come 
back—I do!” It was one of the moments when 
she appeared to be much older than nine, even 
if that birthday was counted “two times.” The 
moment after the prodigy started and stood 
trembling. ‘“'There they are!” 

The Dorio “fahzer” was a tall, heavy man, 
coarse and greasy-looking. He wore the 
famous fur-trimmed coat even in this hot 
weather; possibly he thought it advertised 
wealth and success. He had a smile which 
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was a leer, showing large ivories that reminded 
one of the teeth of a horse; and he shook at 
Florizella the fore-finger of a huge hand, flash- 
ing with diamonds of the Paris-paste order. 

Muzzer advanced under a scarlet parasol, a 
big, bouncing woman, looking like a caricature 
of the latest fashions, her face thickly powdered, 
and the whole atmosphere about her reeking 
with scent. 

“Is this your child?” the Count said, raising 
his hat only with a finger-tip, and darting at 
him a look of piercing sharpness. 

Dorio waved his hat in the air, thanking him. 

“Tt is our gifted daughter! Found! Found!” 

Then the big man clapped a heavy paw on 
each side of Florizella’s pretty face. It was a 
caress, but Peggy would have preferred a box 
on the ear. The child shook her head like a 
terrier dog after rough handling. Then the 
lady with the parasol astonished her by an 
embrace. It must have been unusual, for the 
bundle of poppy-red silk accepted it with round 
eyes, as if she were a doll. 

Peggy could not help thinking that perhaps 
both caresses were the result of the meeting in 
public with two strangers standing by. 

« Genius, sir,” said Dorio, ‘‘ breaks out all over 
her. You never know what genius will be up 
to next.” 

“ I found her straying, and I have spent some 
time in trying to bring her home,” the Count 
said. ‘No, no, do not express thanks any more. 
But in return for my trouble do me one favour. 
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Promise us the satisfaction of knowing that this 
child will not be blamed for—for what you 
would call the caprice of genius.” 

Dorio waved the large paw flashing with 
what seemed to Peggy the largest diamonds she 
had ever seen in her life. Lady Bolsover’s 
were nothing to the size of them. “You are 
very kind, Count,” he said, giving him the title 
readily. ‘Florizella knows I am as mild as a 
lamb.” 

Madame Dorio was not so easily appeased. 
She stood there, in flowered muslin of the 
largest pattern, huge hat and feathers, bead 
necklace and long white kid gloves much burst 
about the finger-tips, and she rated the prodigy 
in public, as if there was no one else to be 
thanked or thought of. 

“ Running the streets without shoes or stock- 
ings! Isn’t she the disgracefuliest sight? What 
have you done to your frock? It’s not fit for 
a pig to put on.” 

Signor Dorio was heard calling his wife 
Betsy, and he poked her with his elbow and 
whispered a request to “stop jawing.” 

Their words and ways were even more start- 
ling than their dress. When the tirade against 
the beloved daughter ceased in obedience to 
those rather threatening jogs of the elbow 
Madame Dorio transferred her attention to 
Peggy, and addressed her at once as “ My dear,” 
just as the fruit-sellers did when the Saturday 
crowd was in the square at Market Hawley. 

“I suppose you and your dad are doing 
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~ Venice,” she said. ‘ Which is your hotel? My 
dear, you must let me call and see you. It was 
so kind—and all that sort of thing, you know— 
to bring the dear baby home.” 

Peggy explained in a hurry that this gentleman 
was only staying in the same palazzo, and they 
had both come out to the help of Florizella. 
Palazzo! That was a magic word. It roused 
the interest of the Dorios. They would call on 
her parents to express their thanks. But she 
was not travelling with her own family. She 
had been brought to Venice by Lady Bolsover. 
At the name the Dorios were more attracted 
than ever. A title—a palazzo! They would 
call on Lady Bolsover with their gifted daughter ; 
she would be their patroness in London. 

Peggy was seized with panic. Lady Bolsover 
would think the Dorios frightfully vulgar people, 
and Aunt Maud would be as much shocked as 
if San Marco tumbled down or Venice went 
slipping into the sea. 

** Mussoo!” cried Betsy Dorio, “we shall call 
on you too—to thank you-—it’s etiquette; of 
course—we shall call on both families. Which 
palazzo is it?” 

Peggy hoped it would be impossible to find 
it if she said vaguely that it was an old place. 

‘< A hotel—is it ?—only they call it a palace. 
Isn’t that it, my dear?” 

“Oh no, it’s a real palace,” said Peggy rather 
indi gnantly ; ‘the hotel is next door.” 

Madame Dorio identified it at once. “ We 
shall call on Lady Bolsover and on you, Mussoo!” 
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“T’m out,” he said desperately. “Pm aways 
out.” 

“Oh! what a shocking thing for him to say,” 
thought Peggy, “ when he is always scraping 
away downstairs at that ’cello!” 

But he added: “ My business is to be out 
and about, and I am not ever introduced to 
anyone. So pardon and excuse me. I am not 
the sort of man you take me to be.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t know who my husband 
is,” said Madame Betsy Dorio, tossing her hat 
and feathers. “He belongs to the best family 
in Bohemia.” 

“ No doubt!” said the sharp-eyed man dryly. 

“And our daughter,” Madame went on, 
raising her voice to prevent anybody else from 
talking, “is the prize pupil of Shaddelshic, in 
Prague. No; she wasn’t in the Conversorium. 
She wouldnt stoop to compete with ’em. 
Shaddelshic said she would rake in all the 
prizes if she did. We shall not trouble you, 
Mussoo. I expect you never listen to a note 
of music. Some people don’t know one tune 
from another.” 

“<The man that hath not music in his soul 
is fit for treasons,” quoted the Bohemian in a 
deep undertone. 

“ But we shall call on Lady Bolsover, which 
is the true English aristocracy,” the irate lady 
went on. 

Peggy made an effort to keep the peace. 
“The little girl must be get) wonderful,” 
she said. 
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J The heavy Bohemian spoke: “Can you 
imagine Sarasate, Kubelik, Kreisler, Ysaye and 
Marie Hall all rolled into one?” He counted 
the names with the flashing right hand along 
the finger-tips of the left. 

“I am afraid I can’t,” said Peggy; “but I’d 
love to hear her. Will she play in London?” 

“She will tour London and the provinces, 
play before the crowned heads of Europe, cross 
to the United States, South Africa and 
Australia. In fact, she will burst upon an 
astonished world and flatten out both hemi- 
spheres.” 


“Well, I hope you will be good to the child. — 


See to it that you are, or the world will know,” 
said the sharp-eyed man in a tone of warning. 
The lady with the tossing feathers fired up 


and forgot her grammar. “Who said we 
wasn’t?” 

“Now, Betsy,” said the big man, “easy, 
easy.” 


Waving a hand to Florizella, the nobleman 
of the palazzo hurried away, and Peggy fled 
after him. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN THE OLD PALAZZO 


THE mysterious and irritable man was a little 
more polite now. He remembered the way 
they had come, and he invited Peggy to allow 
him to have the pleasure of bringing her across 
to the palazzo. Not a word did he say of 
= the encounter with the Dorios, not a word of 
anything, till the gondolier was letting the 
boat drift to the marble steps. Then he said 
abruptly: “ Pardon me—what part of England 
do you come from ?” 

“From a little town in Sussex—Market 
Hawley.” 

“ Out in the country ?” 

“ Yes, the country is all round us.” 

“ Gipsies anywhere ?” 

“They used to camp on the common long 
ago, but they have not come for a long time,” 
said Peggy. She thought he was making 
conversation. 

« Are you good at puzzles?” 

“I like puzzles, but I am not very clever 
at guessing them. Why?” 

“ Because I have a puzzle here.” The boat 
was now quite still against the steps, but he 
took no notice of the gondolier waiting for them 
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= to land. From the pocket-book a visiting-card 
was produced and handed to Peggy. On one 
side of it was the name of the Count de 
Merrin and an address, ‘‘ Chateau de Termontier, 
Hautes-Pyrénées.” Ah! then the castle was 
real, and not in Spain, but in the Pyrenees, on 
the French side. 

He asked her to turn the card over. The 
puzzle was engraved on the back of it—a “ criss- 
cross” affair like a gate, a line of crosses each 
like the letter “ X,” and some noughts and the 
figure thirty-three. 

«What do you think that is?” he asked. 

“I dont know,” said the girl— unless it’s — 
fox-and-geese.” 

The man’s forehead twitched; in fact he 
almost frowned. “My dear young lady, this 
is a serious affair.” 

“I am very serious,” said Peggy. “I dont 
know what this means; but I should like to 
puzzle my brother with it—if you will tell me 
the answer.” 

“We don’t know the answer.” 

“ Oh ! but that sort of a puzzle is no fun, is it ?” 
said the thoughtless Peggy. ‘It’s like asking 
people, ‘ Why is a mouse when it spins?’ and when 
they give it up one says, ‘ Because the fewer the 
higher,’ and nobody knows what that means.” 

“ But, my dear young lady, I told you this 
was serious. If you can interpret this to indicate 
any place near your home—if it be after the 
month of October—write to the Chateau in 
the Hautes-Pyrénées, and you will give hope 
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to an unhappy man. It is a question of some- 
thing hidden. One might as well look, as you 
English say, for a needle in a bundle of straw 
as search the whole of your country for this 
buried treasure; but I have distributed these 
cards far and wide; and we have reason to 
believe it is in England, and someone will 
perhaps find the place.” 

“« And has it anything to do with the gipsies?” 

“What is hidden was buried by a gipsy. 

That is all I can tell you. May I have the 
honour of handing you out of the boat?” 
_ Peggy stepped out. He offered her his arm 
up the steps in a quaint old-fashioned manner, 
as if he were trying to enlist her sympathies by 
studied politeness, and then he made to her a 
most elaborate bow, with a wave of his hat, 
which he had held ceremoniously on his knee 
all the time they sat behind the curtains of the 
gondola. He watched her go up the staircase, 
and as she said “ Thank you” and disappeared 
round a corner, he bowed and waved the hat 
again. Still she felt as if it was all “put on” 
—as put on as the hat had been. 

She burst breathlessly into the great salon 
above. “I have met the mysterious man. He 
is so odd. He is the Count of Merrin. Oh! I 
have had such adventures. And there is hidden 
treasure—in England—to be looked for by this 
puzzle. And I have seen the most wonderful 
little violinist in the world. No, I don’t want 
tea, thank you. I am just dying to tell you 
everything.” 
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And out the whole story came—very dramatic- 
ally too—for Peggy found herself imitating 
Florizella and the queer Count who was as 
sharp as a ferret. All went gaily, up to the 
struggle to keep the Dorios from calling at the 
palazzo. 

Maud, in her loveliest afternoon gown, fanned 
herself languidly, and said if those vulgar people 
came she would sink through the floor. 

“You will not, my dear.” That was Lady 
Bolsover’s answer. ‘ Nobody ever sank through 
the floor except the little Dutchwoman who 
scrubbed so hard that she went through, bucket 
and all.” 

“ But, dear Lady Bolsover, see what a compi 
cation Peggy is making. I told you she would.” 

“None of you seem to perceive the oddest 
part of the complication.” Lady Bolsover was 
throned by the window near the balcony in 
the high-backed carved chair. Her black lace 
showed the necklet of diamonds—these were 
real ones—that still filled the eyes of Peggy 
with a certain amount of admiring awe. “To 
my mind,” she said, “the strange thing is ‘that 
our adventurous little girl has met the Count de 
Merrin, and since we woke up the ’cello has been 
going on as usual down below. It has stopped 
now. But there it was. Is the mysterious man 
a wizard? Is he in two places at once?” 

Peggy suggested : “ Can there be two of him?” 

“ There’s one of him, my dear, and he is the 
last of his family.” 

“It was not the Count de Merrin she met; 
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it was an impostor,” said the high-pitched voice 
of Maud. 

“ But what was he impostoring about?” said 
the thoughtless Peggy. “And he was using 
the Count’s visiting-cards.” 

“ Then who was playing the ’cello while you 
were out? Annette has inquired who makes 
those atrocious noises, and she was told it is 
the Count.” Lady Bolsover was examining the 
card through the glasses with the long tortoise- 
shell handle. “De Merrin. I shall remember 
his name by meringues, which I always liked. 
Don’t you like meringues, Peggy? Really, 
we shan't die if the vulgar people come. Don't 
let us make ourselves unhappy about trifles. 
It’s a delicious evening, and after dinner we 
must go out on the lagoon. Tom simply must 
come. I want him to see the gondolas going 
about like fire-flies. Nocturne in blue and gold 
sort of thing. And the lamps make gold streaks 
on the water.” 

It was during those hours on the lagoon— 
that unforgettable mysterious night—that the 
wonderful music came near. 

Far off was the island chain they call the 
Lido, and the city on the sea had disappeared 
into mist and darkness. Tom was in a sailing 
boat, with his lamp showing one huge brown 
sail, and his sailorman and himself, with a heap 
of something white—his sketching materials— 
making a glowing spot of light in the midst 
of darkness. A second lamp gleamed at the 
mast-head. 
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Another boat, a mere shadow, circled round. 
A lamp shone on its high prow, and the merry 
voice of a girl was busy where its dark curtains 
were pulled back. A high-pitched word or 
two came in now and again; and a lively lady 
talked as gaily as the girl, and fluttered a 
shadowy fan. 

Other gondolas went by, making their presence 
known by wandering fire-fly lights, gay voices, 
and the singing of songs with the buzzing and 
twanging of mandolins. 

“I don’t much like the mandolin; it is a 
fidgetty thing,” Lady Bolsover said, leaning 
back against the cushions. ‘There is a mist 
on the sea. Look!—it makes the lights of 
Venice red. My dear Margaret, do you think 
this water is deep ?” 

“I can swim. I'll hold up your head, Lady 
Bolsover,” said Peggy cheerfully. “Auntie 
Maud swims too—Maud, I mean.” 

“Oh! my dear, the other gondolas come so 
near, and you don't see them till the last 
moment. Now here is some more music 
coming. We shall be knocked over. Pll have 
to scream. Oh! there they are gone by. The 
gondolier has saved our lives I don’t know how 
many times. Don’t you wish, Maud, it was 
like the Exhibition ?—but you are too young to 
remember that. Venice in London it was— 
at Olympia. We had gondolas and mandolins 
and everything, and we saw them making the 
Venetian glass; and when I screamed at the 
corners—for I always have to scream when 
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the gondola goes round so fast—well, they told 
me it was so shallow if it turned over we could 
walk on the bottom. But I am sure here we 
should go to the fishes. How the men shout 
to each other! It makes one quite nervous.” 

“Oh! but they always do that,” Peggy said. 
“ Listen—listen—that’s not a mandolin; it is a 
violin. Isn't it lovely ?” 

A gleam of light glided into their neighbour- 
hood, showing a high black prow, curved like 
the neck of a giant swan. The music was in 
the shadow that followed it. It was a violin— 


a most wonderful violin. The full notes made 
a melody beautiful beyond words. 


“Iam never merry when I hear sweet music,” 
said Lady Bolsover, with a sigh. “ As for 
my dear Mandarin and the Dragon, they feel 
music so much that they howl their darling 
heads off.” 

Then suddenly a vision went by. They saw 
in the middle of the other gondola, with the 
curtains drawn back, a child dressed in white 
that shone in the light of a lamp like a robe of 
pearl. She was standing up playing, very much 
as one sees child-angels play in the foreground 
of the old Italian pictures. She had a fluff of 
black curls about her forehead, and her eyes 
were closed in a sort of ecstasy, listening to that 
real nocturne that she was making at her own 
sweet will. Other figures were with her, but 


_ they belonged to the background of darkness. 


This was Florizella—Peggy knew it was— 
shown in a circle like a magic-lantern view, a 
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passing picture wrought in pearl and light. As 
‘she drifted by, moving that little bare arm with 
a perfect swing, and leaning the dreamy cheek 
towards the fiddle, there was something in the 
whole tone of the music that became human 
and caught one’s very heart. She had the gift 
that cannot be taught. There was no doubt 
about it. Here was a born artist, with the rare 
power of making music speak to other souls. 

“ It is Florizella!” cried Peggy. 

“Don’t be excited,” said Maud stiffly. “Do 
have some repose of manner, child! You will 
fall out.” “i 

Lady Bolsover said: “ Don’t speak——don’t ! 

It is exquisite. They are turning—going round 
our boat and Tom’s. I only hope they won’t 
knock into us. Oh! but such music in the 
night is too sad. Margaret my dear, when 
they are gone away we shall all have to sing 
‘Old King Cole was a merry old soul’—or 
I shall cry. Oh, here they are coming again. 
Dangerous, isnt it? They are circling round 
and round us.” ; 

When next the beautiful white picture was 
going past, the music stopped and a man’s 
voice called out: “Is her ladyship there? Td 
like to call on you to-morrow—about four, eh ? 
Best thanks to the young lady with the short 
hair for bringing back my gifted daughter !” 

This was horrible. It destroyed all the lovely 
effect of the music. Peggy blushed for her 
acquaintances of the afternoon. It was not 
that the parents of the marvellous Florizella 
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were poor; to Peggy’s warm heart that would 
have made them more attractive. No, they 
were exactly what Lady Bolsover had nick- 
named them—“ the vulgar people.” Poor little 
Florizella ! 

But when the Dorios were gone the memory 
of the music was still with those who had 
heard it, and the English travellers at the 
palazzo found themselves wondering whether the 
wonder-child would come with “fahzer and 
muzzer,” and if she came, was it beyond hope 
that she might play? Ah! no; she would not 
have her violin. Maud was the only one who 
would not have the Dorios at any price. Tom 
and Mab wanted to interview Florizella the 
“prodgidy.” Lady Bolsover said this was going 
to be one of the great violinists. Where had 
she studied? Prague? Ah! but not at the 
Conservatorium ; that was a pity. Nobody had 
ever heard of Shaddelshic. Perhaps Shaddel- 
shic and the parents were all running the 
prodigy as a speculation. Florizella was wonder- 
ful now; with a few years more she would 
be a star of the first magnitude. 

It was a wet morning. Lady Bolsover copied 
the Count’s puzzle into her album, and as she 
turned the leaves of pink and green, pale yellow 
and lavender, she came upon the rhymes that 
she had rounded off on such another wet day 
as this, with the assistance of Tom Vallely. 
The dismal noise of practice was going on in 
some lower room of the palazzo. Who was 
studying if it was not the Count de Merrin ? 
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Whoever it was, he ought to have found out 
before now that he couldn’t do it. 

But who had been writing on the opposite 
page? Facing their lines about the ’cello a 
limerick was traced in the most minute hand- 
writing, as small and neat as print. 

“It is microscopic, I declare!” Lady 
Bolsover had to stoop with the tortoise-shell 
glasses quite near the paper. ‘Then she read: 


“ A signor in Venice was sad—so 
He played all the day shocking bad—so 
The unfortunate fellow 
They drowned with his ’cello, 
And a Cinema runs the Palazzo.” 


“Very clever, Master Tom!” said the old 
lady, laughing; “and I know you can do 
anything with a pen or a pencil.” 

They met at lunch at their little table in 
the hotel next door. 

“You will be Poet Laureate one of these 
days, Tom,” she remarked. 

The young man looked at her with no con- 
sciousness of having indulged in poetry, and 
Peggy began to dimple and smile, waiting for 
the coming joke. 

“Thank you for the contribution to my 
album. Oh yes, I have found it. You wrote 
it yesterday, sir—the answer to that beautiful 
poem we composed together.” 

“ I wrote in your album yesterday! Indeed 
I did not, Lady Bolsover. I was sketching San 
Marco all the morning. And then I had forty 
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winks on the studio rug. And then my sister 
entertained us with her adventures, and we all 
finished the evening on the lagoon.”. 

Her ladyship still declared he must have got 
just a minute for inspiration. “And perhaps 
you call that tiny writing print. You printed 
a limerick in my album. Oh yes, you did.” 

“Pon my word, I didn’t, Lady Bolsover. 
I don’t know what you are talking about.” 

Maud was incapable of composing anything 
beyond a polite note or the design of a dress. 

Lady Bolsover stopped in her lunch. “ You 
did it, Margaret,” she said desperately. She 
recited the rhyme about the unfortunate signor 
who was drowned with his ’cello because he 
played so “shocking bad.” Then she said: “ It 
was you that made it up, my dear, if it was 
not your brother.” 

“I couldnt have made up that to save my 
life,” said Peggy. “Oh! but do tell me, what 
does the last line mean? Did they make a film 
of the gondola turning over?” 

“No, no,” said Tom brightly. “I see what 
it means. The old fellow came back as a 
ghost, and nobody could live in the palazzo, so 
a company had to take it for a picture theatre. 
That’s it, don’t you see?” 

“You did compose it, Tom Vallely. You 
know all about it. There’s some catch in your 
denial.” 

“Upon my word of honour, this is the first 
I’ve heard of it. Will that do? ” 

“Then,” said Lady Bolsover, “the palazzo 
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is haunted. Nobody was there to write it— 
and there it is! And the handwriting is as 
even as print, and simply microscopic.” 

Peggy had an idea. Could that queer Count 
have come up poking about while they were 
all out on the lagoon. Could he have 
written it? 

“Oh! my dear Margaret, why should you 
think such a thing ?” 

“ Well, I dont know,” said Peggy. “He is 
such a funny sort of man, I think he is capable 
of anything.” 

Lady Bolsover would not entertain the idea 
for a moment. 

And yet when they went back to the palazzo 
after lunch, a servant told them the gentleman 
from below called last night. He insisted on 
waiting a few minutes, and then, as they were 
not returning, he said the English ladies were 
to be told the Count de Merrin offered them 
the use of his gondola whenever they liked to 
have it. He would place a gong in the hall; 
and if they rang the gong, the gondolier, if, he 
was anywhere about, would bring the boat to 
the step. 

Her ladyship wrote a note of thanks at once 
to the Count de Merrin and said she would like 
to return so great a kindness by making his 
acquaintance, if he would come up to English 
tea. She received a very courteous answer, with 
a coat-of-arms on the paper and the address of 
the Chateau de Termontier crossed out by a 
light line. The Count de Merrin said in French 
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that he thanked her infinitely, but he had not 
accepted any invitation for many years. ‘The 
note was in wide-apart lines of. microscopic 
print, exactly the same as the handwriting in 
the album. 

«That settles it,” said Lady Bolsover. “He 
is a dear, queer man.” 

«A dear, queer, weird man,” added Peggy. 
“You haven’t met him, Lady Bolsover, or you 
wouldn’t think him the right sort of man for a 
small tea-party.” 

Well, he had enjoyed his little joke; and after 
all, an album is meant for people to look over 
= and to write in—so they say. But the remark- 
able thing was that the unearthly noises down 
below had stopped. 

“And a very good thing too,” said Lady 
Bolsover. “We couldnt have done it so well 
if we had wanted to give him a hint.” 

It was time for the afternoon siesta. Maud 
declared she could not sleep if Peggy was 
buzzing about. 

“Come along, Peg, and give me a sitting.” 
Tom was a great admirer of his sister, as all 
chivalrous boys should be. For him, she was 
never in the way. “I am not going to sleep 
a wink to-day. I am going to be valiant and 
keep working. We shan’t be roasted. I have 
soaked the curtains in the rain this morning, 
and there’s the sun coming out. The windows 
in the roof are wide open. Come and see Venice 
from the parapet.” 

So they did ; and how glorious it was! ‘The 
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sunshine had come after passing showers and 
all the world was shining—domes, towers, red 
roofs, bridges, and flashing glimpses of inland 
water. Wreaths of mist drifted, and a trans- 
parent veil spread over the blue sea. 

«You couldn't paint that, Tom, could you? 
It looks so full of mystery. Just over there 
one can’t see where anything begins or where 
anything ends.” 

“Thats just where the artist comes in,” he 
said. ‘ You have to mix up mystery and history. 
Great Scott! there goes another jingle. It’s no 
wonder her ladyship suspected me of that old 
rogues rhyme. He was jolly clever to play 
that trick. Well, as to painting that view— 
listen, Peg !—I should load up the palette first 
with chrome and Indian yellow, and lake and 
rose madder, and everything flaming. That 
would be for the glory of Venice—the bygone 
glory, you know—great republic of the Adriatic 
and all that sort of thing. Then I should mix 
an ineffable grey K 

“Oh yes, I know, Tom—what the man said 
in the play—like the bloom on cold gravy 3 

“You cant mix gravy with Art,” said Tom 
indignantly. “Do stop, Peggy, till I get you 
to understand, You don’t know how to look at 
a picture.” 

“ One of yours in there is upside down,” said 
Peggy, her flighty mind running off to realities. 
“I saw it when we were coming through.” 

“ Girls are taught nothing about Art. They 
only copy,” said the grown-up brother. 
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« Well, it is upside down, all the same, Tom. 
I know it by the thing you told me was a figure 
in the foreground. Thats hanging down from 
the top. Go in and see if it isn’t.” 

“Nonsense, Peg! What you mean must be 
a branch ? 

He could not finish the sentence, for Peggy 
had darted off and found a door at the end of 
the roof parapet. “Quick, quick, Tom! Here 
is a little door and a staircase !” 

Why, he had never noticed that before! He 
had painted an impression of the ledge and the 
balustrade, with yellow and grey haze represent- 
ing the city down below, but he had not seen 
the door in the corner. 

Here was a narrow winding corkscrew set of 
stone steps. Both wanted to go down. “Me 
first. Whata lark!” exclaimed Tom; forgetting 
grammar, poetry and his interest in the colours 
and mists oi Venice. He was a boy after all, 
and she was a harum-scarum girl; and here was 
a chance of exploring a secret staircase. Per- 
haps it led from the top to the bottom of the old 
palazzo. 

Tom went slowly, with the prudence of a tall 
brother four years older than this lively, im- 
`- pulsive young thing. Peggy kept saying: “ Be 
quick, "Tom; we shall never get to anywhere. 
It is all right; I have my hand on the wall.” If 
she tumbled, the big brother would be there to 
stop her. | 

‘Here and there a chink in the thick wall let - 
in light, just.as twilight changed to darkness on 
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the screw of steps. It was not endless, though 
one was almost giddy with going down, down, 
down. ‘They were at last on a level floor. A 
very narrow passage ran to the left, with a dusty 
little window and the smell of a lumber-room. 

“ Let us explore!” said Peggy. 

They found a door at some distance by 
feeling along the wall. The door could be 
opened. About two feet behind it hung a 
heavy curtain. 

Peggy made a grab at the curtain. One had 
to take it by the middle, for it went far beyond 
the opening in the wall. She pulled and pulled, 
till she was handling the edge of it. Then 
sudden light came. Why, that was their own 
room in there—the great salon, where Aunt 
Maud was taking her usual afternoon sleep in 
the easy-chair, and a heap of violet silk on the 
couch with a handkerchief at one end denoted 
the siesta of her ladyship. 

“Come along down farther,” said the im- 
patient Peggy, letting go the curtain. She was 
only too ready for adventures. 

“What’s the good of going down the back 
staircase?” said Tom, “ It will only bring us 
into the kitchen.” iil 

“Oh, Tom, don’t be so unromantic. There 
might be a dungeon.” 

He hesitated. He did not want to intrude 
into the Count’s dominions. 

“J am sure this part belongs to nobody, Tom. 
We have the upstairs and he has the downstairs 
And this is the back stairs.” 

# 
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“Right you are, Peg; but it doesn’t look 
the place for you.” 

“Ive got my old frock on. Ill put on my 
white one for tea. But I simply must go explor- 
ing. Here we are in an old Venetian palace, 
and we have found a secret staircase. Do let 
us go down.” She peeped round the stone post 
into a narrow black depth. ‘It is horribly dark, 
Tom. Will you go first? Have you matches ? 
You will keep striking them—won’t you ?—or 
we shan’t know where we are.” 


CHAPTER V 
DOWN THE SECRET STAIRCASE 


Tom had matches—English matches too—not 
the provoking things that spluttered blue when 
one tried to strike them against the bit of rough 
china on a Continental bedroom mantelpiece. 
He lighted a match. “Let me go first. Now 
tread on the broad end of the steps, and keep a 
hand on the wall.” 

Descending by the light of little flares, and 
feeling safe with a big brother to tumble upon, 
Peggy soon found herself on another level floor 
only half illumined by a dusty window deep-set 
again in the wall. But this was rather a hand- 
some window, having an arched frame of marble, 
of that queer Oriental shape, first bulging at the 
top and then pointed, which one saw in many of- 
the old palaces of Venice. This was the ground- 
floor level. They were in a sort of back hall with 
several closed doors. The winding staircase went 
down farther from that corner of the window, and 
Peggy was keen to go yet lower. 

“Tt is lovely and dark down there,” she 
whispered. ‘Mind you don’t drop the box of 
matches, Tom. ‘The back stairs can’t belong to 
the Count; he has only rooms, as we have. 
Oh! wait a moment—I'll be ready i re two shakes 
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of a lamb’s tail! There!—I have pinned up 
my dress, and now I can put one hand on the 
wall and hold your coat with the other.” 

Peggy was a grand girl to go exploring with. 
She did not want to stop half-way. But this 
was getting to be nervous work. There was a 
cold, damp smell. Match after match had to be 
struck. Suddenly Tom cried out: “ Stop, Peggy ; 
we are into the water here.” His voice rolled 
with hollow echoes. 

Peggy drew back. “Is the cellar flooded ?” 

“Tt isn’t a cellar. See, there’s light. It’s the 
canal. Great Scott! it’s cold too. Yes, I put 
my foot right in. There’s a step. Perhaps it’s 
the last. I stood in the water.” 

This was such a shock that Peggy gave the 
coat a hard pull, and they both sat down more 
or less by accident on the three-cornered stone 
stairs. 

“ It does frighten me to think of it,” gasped the 
girl. ‘If I had run down to explore alone, Tom, 
I'd have gone head and heelsinto the water.” 

“Then don’t,” said Tom abruptly. ‘“ Don’t ex- 
plore alone. You want somebody with common 
sense to take care of you.” 

“ Don’t tease me here, Tom; I could give you 
a nice little push and hold on to your coat.” 

«Nonsense, Peggy! 1 say—that was the last 
match. But there’s light from somewhere—if J 
could see round this post at the edge of the steps. 
The wall is over there ; look at the shadows of the 
water going up and down on it. Not shadows— 
you know mal I mean—those bright lines.” 
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They were beginning to see quite well. Then 
with a loud noise doors were unbarred and 
swung back, just touching the surface of the 
water, and they saw the high black stern-post 
of a gondola that was coming in backwards. All 
was in daylight now, and the reflection of ripples 
played on the rounded ceiling, while the long 
dark gondola glided in, stern first, sending a 
terrific wash of a wave up the steps. 

The explorers sprang up and retreated, for 
the boat looked huge and the water swirled up 
as if it would sweep them away. 

«This must be the tradesmen’s entrance,” said 
Peggy, holding fast to Tom. “The butcher’s 
gondola comes here, I suppose—and the baker’s 
gondola, and the milk.” 

“ Of course not. All that stuff comes in Bats 
to the hotel. This is the Count’s gondola. I 
am afraid we are trespassers. The gondolier will 
be coming up this way.” 

“ As soon as he is gone up,” said Peggy, 
“shall we come back and take out the gondola, 
Tom? I am sure you could. And the Count 
de Merrin says we can have it.” 

_ To her horror a voice with heavy echoes called 
down the steps: “ No amateur gondoliers allowed. 
You don’t want to be spilt into the ‘rio.’ ” 

Then beyond the gondola there was a tre- 
mendous crashing and banging. ‘The gates were 
being locked. , 

‘“ Come out of this, Tom,” said Peggy, pulling 
at his coat. That was the horrid cross Count, 
of course, that had spoken to them. She 
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thought him most discourteous—especially as 
he had offered the use of his gondola. He might 
have offered her the gondolier ; but he didn’t. 
He snubbed Tom instead. 

They went up as fast as they could. And 
there by the dusty window at the top of that 
lowest staircase the Count was waiting for 
them, his straight hair brushed hard and short 
to stand on end, and his hands rubbing restlessly 
together. 

He glanced at the top steps when the ex- 
plorers had reached the level of the hall. Toms 


shoes had made wet marks. “I am sorry you 
got into the water, Mr Vallely. The young 
lady has been more fortunate.” He was a 


strange man. He seemed to read every trace 
and sign, and to be proud of his acuteness. “It 
is dangerous, sir, to explore the property of our 
neighbour—very dangerous for the amateur.” 

Tom thought he was talking of the gondola 
when he used that word “amateur” again. 
“Allow me to say, Count,” he said a little 
defiantly, “I never meant to take out the 
gondola. But I dare say I could make a very 
good hand of it if I did.” 

“If you wish for it, Mr Vallely, you will 
ring the gong in the outer hall, and then the 
gondolier also will come. He will come to the 
front steps on the rio, sir, and not to our private 
staircase.” 

Peggy was all “pins and needles” with 
nervousness ; for she knew ‘Tom was getting 
angry, and his silence meant that he was trying 

Bo 
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to think of a repartee and he could not. 
For that matter neither could she, in most 
cases, until she had slept upon anything that 
vexed her, and then she had a nice repartee a 
day too late. But now she made a desperate 
effort to say something nice to the Count to 
keep him from quarrelling with Tom. 

er little speech was modelled on the plays 
they used to act at school, which had always 
the old noblesse of France in them, or else the 
Young Pretender. One produced the right 
atmosphere for the old nobility of France by 
speaking slowly, with a stilted air of elegance. 
So Peggy said: “ It was indeed a mistake for us 
to descend by the back stairs if they belong to 
the noble family at the chateau in the Hautes- 
Pyrénées; but the unhappy mistake has given 
me the pleasure of presenting my brother—the 
heir of our house—to the Count de Merrin.” 

Peggy herself declared afterwards she “could 
have split”. any moment while she was saying 
it; but the excellent speech was lost on that 
grumpy man. In fact, he gave a sort of amused 
grin and chuckled inwardly. He was very rude 
Peggy thought. 

When he had finished chuckling he took out 
one of the cards. 

«Perhaps you will remember the Count de 
Merrin,” he said, “ when you go back to England. 
Take this with you on your sketching tours. 
Here is the cryptograph. Here is the address 
where I shall receive information. You might 
find the spot that was represented by these 

io | 
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marks. I scatter these cards as I go. Anyone 
may make a discovery. The Spaniards—on the 
other side of the mountains from the chateau— 
have a ballad about an ass that found a flute, 
and sniffing round it blew a tune—accidentally.” 

“ Rather complimentary !” said the artist. 

“« You are not offended, sir. Nineteen should 
not take offence at a chance word from a man 
of fifty.” 

Tom Vallely had flattered himself that he 
looked at least twenty-three. 

The man glanced at his face. ‘You are 
surprised. I know more than that. When you 
go up to your studio, turn your sketch of sunset 
from the lagoon—turn it right side up; it has 
been upside down for a week.” 

“What!” with amazement and suppressed 
anger. 

“ Exactly what I say, Mr Vallely. The sky 
serves equally for the sea. The boat might be 
an overhanging branch in the near foreground. 
The middle is all aflame—I suppose that’s the 
glory of the old republic of Venice. What a 
triumph Impressionist art is—as you young men 
interpret it. These sketches can be enjoyed 
right side up or upside down. It was in the 
studio of Wincock you learned the art, sir, at 
Chelsea. He is now in the rubber business, and 
if I may venture to tell you your fortune, you 
also 

“ Have you also been exploring the property 
of your neighbour?” broke out Tom Vallely 
in a rage. 
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“Gently, gently, young sir. You could not 
prick me with a rapier even if it were still the 
fashion. The difference is too great between our 
ages. You are forgetting it.” 

“Well, I am sorry I was not in my studio to 
show you my private affairs.” 

“ No doubt. But shall I tell you my excuse ?” 
He paused, as if thinking how to explain. “It 
is my business to know all about everybody— 
and in minding my own business I cross the 
path of other people as little as I can. My 
occupation is to me like working at a fine art; 
it keeps me young; it is the spice of life. But 
I will give you now a parting word of advice 
gratis—you two young folks. Go slowly on 
strange ground. You might have dived head- 
long into the canal and floated out under the 
gates. Ill tell you now what happened to me 
once. It was in my thoughtless days. I found 
a fine broad cold chimney—it was in Marseilles 
—and it was my business to go down that 
chimney. But I was in a hurry. At the lower 
end of the chimney I jumped down on some- 
thing soft in the cellar. It was brandy I was 
in search of—brandy that hadn’t paid duty; 
and there I was in the premises of a wild-beast 
dealer, and I had gone down sitting comfortably 
on an African lion.” 


“Alive!” gasped Peggy, with her hands 


together. 
« Alive, of course. The brute was after a feed,” 
he said. ‘I believe that lion was so surprised it 


never thought of eating me. So I had just to 
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scurry back the way I came, up the chimney 
as fast as a monkey.” He was chuckling and 
rubbing his hands together. “ This way, if you 
please !” 

He had shown them out into the front hall, 
and as they mounted the marble staircase ‘Tom 
said dryly: “ I hope that was true.” 

Peggy had seen that lion in imagination and 
had shuddered. “Oh! Tom, do you think he 
made it up? What a queer man he must be!” 

“He zs—a very queer card. What on earth 
had the Count de Merrin to do with hunting 
after contraband goods at Marseilles? Did he 
begin life as a custom-house officer? Rum sort 
of old fellowhe is. And think of his impudence, 
going into my studio and turning my picture 
upside down. That’s the picture you saw, 
Peggy. Seems to be his nature to pry into 
other people’s business, doesn’t it? I expect he 
comes up that secret staircase, the sneak !” 

Peggy laughed. “I hope that was not what 
he thought of us for going down. Oh! I say, 
Tom, listen! Don’t you hear the fiddle? The 
little girl has come. That must be her. The 
Dorios are here.” 

“Right-o!” cried Tom, going up four steps 
at a time. “They are quite tame—not like 
that lion the fellow invented. I shall come 
directly. I must change my shoes and socks. 
I’ve been in the canal, you. know.” 

‘And I must get my white frock on,” said 
Peggy. ‘Oh! listen, listen. Isn’t it glorious ?” 

“ Ripping!” said Tom. 
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The Dorios had arrived just when Lady 
Bolsover had wakened from her siesta. Annette 
had hurriedly helped her to put on the black lace 
robe de cérémonie and the diamonds, and had 
seen her enthroned by the balcony window in 
the carved oak chair, while Miss Maud Vallely 
slipped away before they entered. She was 
determined not to meet the vulgar people. 

“The worst of it is, they won't know when 
to go away,” her ladyship said as a partin 
word. ‘Tom and Margaret will be here. And 
send a rescue-party to get us all out if they 
are not gone in two hours.” 

The “prodigy” had come, with the proud 
parents and the violin-case. 

Florizella was in a little child’s frock of the 
brilliant yellow of a buttercup. She had to 
come over and be held by the hand near the 
carved oak chair; and she told Lady Bolsover 
she did not know how old she was, and she 
did like Venice very much, thank you. 

‘“ My gifted daughter is here for the develop- 
ment of the sense of the beautiful, which’ is 
necessary to the artist-musician.” So said the 
big, heavy man, as if he had learned the phrase 
by heart, and fired it off like a lesson. He had 
laid down his broad hat and greasy kid gloves, 
but he would not part with his fur overcoat 
any more than with his paste diamonds. “That 
nocturne you heard last night on the sea was 
my daughter’s own composition.” 

Florizella looked round nervously and spoke 
in a murmur of haste: “Not all of it, fahzer. 
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Pwoffessor Shaddelshic did the beginning and 
the end—he did! . I made up my six bars, and 
then he compoged the middle.” - 

Dorio was making such awful faces of 
warning that Lady Bolsover said afterwards it 
was as good as a play. And Madame Dorio 
coughed so much that tea had to be sent for at 
once; but perhaps “ muzzer ” was only signalling 
danger to Florizella. 

Madame Dorio was to accompany; the man 
took out the violin. 

“I am sorry we can’t use the piano,” said 
Lady Bolsover. ‘It is madly out of tune. We 
might as well bang the brass tea-tray.” 

“E string gone!” exclaimed the man, and 
expertly put on another. Perhaps he had 
played long ago in some second-rate orchestra. 

“ I knew it would break if we went nocturn- 
ing round and round on the water,” murmured 
Florizella, standing waiting for it. 

“That new string will worry her now,” said 
Lady Bolsover, with sympathy for the small 
player in buttercup-yellow. 

“No, madam, Florizella is the child of genius. 
This is what they call a tested string too; it 
will not stretch much.” 

“ Do you play, Mr Dorio?” 

“Ah! yes, I was great in my youth—before 
I left the shores of Bohemia.” 

The shores of Bohemia! Lady Bolsover’s 
black eyebrows gave a twitch, as if they wanted 
to go up. She changed the subject. “ What 
is the little girl going to play ?” 
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“The Chaconne of Bach. That goes without 
accompaniment.” He glanced at Florizella, who 
looked rather breathless and startled. 

“I can’t,” she gasped. “I don’t know it all 
by heart—I don’t! And I can’t reach the notes 
—in some places—not nohow !” 

To avoid trouble, Lady Bolsover asked for 
the nocturne. She enjoyed it so much; it 
made her ready to cry all the time. 

“Play then A Venetian Night,” said Dorio. 
And it was the wandering notes ‘“compoged” 
by the great Shaddelshic and her little self that 
filled the palazzo when Peggy and Tom were 
coming up the marble staircase from the hall. 

The girl in white soon came in. (How Peggy 
had kissed that white embroidered frock! It 
always got kisses meant for Aunt Susan as it 
was put on.) The professional performer was 
not to be interrupted by any greeting. 

Then Tom Vallely appeared, and bowed to 
the visitors, and passed out to the lounge-chair 
on the balcony. He had a stretched canvas and 
a black box under his right arm, and his left 
hand carried a palette on the thumb. ‘These 
things he put down on the balcony, and began 
to observe. He applauded heartily at the end of 
the nocturne. This extraordinary child played 
with a grand broad tone that filled the whole 
lofty room, and there was an impulsive warmth 
about her expression of the melody that sent 
exquisite phrases straight to one’s heart. The 
violin in those little bronzed hands took a human 
voice, almost painfully sad and sweet and tender. 
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Next she played something merry —a 
Hungarian dance. The little yellow figure 
swung about, almost dancing too, and in the 
helter-skelter bits she looked ready to laugh, 
and the fiddle gave whoops of glee. 

“ A born artist,” said Lady Bolsover in amaze- 
ment. “I never heard anything like it. She is 
a marvellous child.” 

That fired Dorio to make the “ prodigy ” play 
the Chaconne. She did not want to play it, 
because she could not remember it all or even 
get all the notes. Very good reasons. But the 
man declared she could play it and should, and, 
in fact, he made a scene. 

“Let her play ‘the Paganinny,’” whispered 
Madame Dorio quite audibly ; and she kept on 
about “the Paganinny” till Dorio whispered 
back something uncommonly like “Shut up, 
Betsy !” 

Then the music began. Florizella had yielded 
to force. The small, childish figure in yellow 
stood bravely holding up the brown fiddle alone 
in the middle of the great room. Unnoticed on 
the balcony a rapid sketch was being made in 
washes of brilliant colour. ; 

The audience of three listened in wonder. 
The Dorio parents sat at some distance, erect, 
triumphant. 

The opening chords came out in grand 
succession with downward sweeps of the bow. 
The whole room seemed to vibrate to the strong 
rhythm of the dance, the same melody coming 
back again and again, running in and out, 
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springing from high notes and racing down with 
infinite variety. Parts sang together as if two 
violins played. So far, technical difficulties were 
as nothing to that magic wand of a bow, and to 
those fingers so little but so strong. 

To Peggy’s imagination shadowy dancers were 
charging forward hand in hand, swinging apart 
to let others come flying down the dance. One 
heard the feet in the rhythmic beat of the music, 
one almost felt the swirl of passing dresses, and 
caught little cries of laughter that never stopped 
the tune. 

“That’s as far as I’ve got,” said Florizella in 
a deep little voice that sounded almost hoarse. 
It was an abrupt end for the Chaconne. 

“Go on!” Dorio roared. 

Florizella seemed to take fright at the shout 
and the hard look. Down on the rug she threw 
the fiddle and bow, and she ran as blindly as a 
horse bolts. First she dashed against the curtains 
at the opposite side of the room to the windows. 
Peggy and Tom both flew to capture and 
comfort her. But within the curtains there wére 
doors. There was even at the farther edge of 
the curtains a space like an open doorway, and 
there she rushed out. | 

Like a streak of light she dashed along the 
narrow corridor and disappeared. Tom and his 
sister were out of the room in a moment. 

“She will run all the way down and tumble 
into the water,” shrieked Peggy, dancing with 
helpless fright. 

* Leave it tome. We mustn’t run after her.. 
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PI go down quietly, and even if she is in I can 
pull her out.” ‘That was Tom. 

He went to the top of the winding staircase, 
listened a moment and went down. Peggy 
followed. All was still down below. She could 
hear Tom’s steps going stealthily lower and 
lower. Oh! why did they not shut that door 
when they went exploring—and lock it too ? 

She waited and waited. Tom was not coming 
up. The suspense was awful. Lady Bolsover 
did not know this dreadful place was here; it 
seemed as if no one knew but herself and Tom. 
She went down, lower and lower, feeling the 
wall. Still no sound! Lower and lower still, 
past the second chink of a window. Here she 
was on the ground-floor level in the dark stone 
passage. She stood by the dusty little window 
with the arched top, and listened at the head of 
the steps that wound down into the darkness, 
where the air came up damp and cold. 

“Tom!” cried Peggy, leaning over into the 
darkness. “Tom!” 

There was a sudden gleam below. It remained 
steady, as if a lamp had been lighted. Two or 
three times a voice made a noise that rolled off 
in echoes, and then the girl understood that 
Tom was requesting her to come down, and 
to keep at the wide side of the steps near the 
wall. 

So down she went, with a hand on the cold 
stones. 

It was a surprise to find what that clever Tom 
had done. He had climbed into the gondola 
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and lighted the lamp, and he was churning up 
the water and feeling about with the long oar. 

Of course the girl wanted to climb in too; 
but the handy brother explained to her that one 
had to step right into the water, even as he 
had done earlier in the day, and that she might 
fall in. 

“No, I shan’t fall in!” 

“You'll ruin the white dress,” he said. So 
Peggy stood on the steps. “ You see, I had 
to get into the gondola,” said Tom; “there was 
a corner round the post where I couldn’t possibly 
see. But she has not tumbled in. I was down 
at once, and there was a ‘splink’ of light from 
the gate over there. Now one can see every- 
thing. Anybody in the water comes up three 
times, you know; and there’s nothing here at 
all. I am absolutely sure, Peg. I am poking 
about, as old Shakespeare says, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure.” 

This was a great relief. Presently Tom pulled 
in the oar and flung it down. “Run along up, 
Peg,” he said. “I am going to put out the 
lamp. We must look for her upstairs. Hide- 
and-seek, isn’t it?” 

There were several doors round that dark, 
stone-paved room, that was on a level with 
the outer hall and the entrance. They knocked 
at the doors on the left as they came from the 
staircase and received no answer. One which 
they ventured to open showed a dining-room 
with carved furniture. 

“The door at the far end leads to the front 
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door—the big staircase and all that—you know. 
I expect she ran downstairs as far as this and 
found her way straight out. She could run 
along the ‘calle’ past the hotel. Florizella is 
a born truant—a runaway. But—great Scott! 
cant she play the fiddle! Wasn't it glorious ? 
But those people are as hard as nails. It’s a 
rotten shame. She is terrified of the father. 
She ran like a rabbit.. I expect he knocks her 
head off.” 

The voices must have gone beyond that back 
hall, for a door opened on the opposite side to 
those they had tried, a door towards the front 
of the palazzo. 

There was the alert man who missed nothing © 
that happened. 

“I hope you have put out the lamp of the 
gondola?” he said. “The little lady is not in 
the ‘rio. ” 

How on earth did he know about the lamp? 
Did he come to the top of the last flight of 
steps and spy upon them when they were gone 
down in the dark ? 

Peggy said yes, the lamp was out. They had 
been anxious about the little girl who played the 
violin: she took fright at—well, at something 
or other—and ran away, and the door in the 
passage above was not fastened, and they were 
afraid she would run down all the way and 


~ tumble into the water. 


“Ha, ha!” He rubbed his hands together 
and chuckled. “Ha,ha! That was not possible. 
There was something solid in the way—what I 
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may describe as a solid body,” and he clapped a 
hand on his chest. ‘She ran down into the 
arms of the Count de Merrin, who was listening 
on the stairs. One.can play the ‘cello shocking 
bad, so that it sings like a cow—eh?—and yet 
be an admirer of good music. Ha, ha! The 
little Florizella Dorio is in the room there to the 
right at this moment, eating bon-bons, and as 
full of nonsense as an egg is of meat.” 

“Oh! I should love to see her!” said Peggy. 

“Then you can’t,” was the abrupt answer. 
«This way, if you please. Allow me to conduct 
you to the entrance hall.” He hurried to open 
a door. ‘You see where you are now. There 
is the grand staircase, which leads to your 
apartments.” 

The child was safe; that was the great thing. 
But Tom Vallely was fuming with suppressed 
rage, and Peggy was feeling sadly snubbed. 
The Count was not a nice man. He was really 
quite horrid. 

“He is more like a detective than a gentle- 
man,” said Tom. i 

They went up the marble staircase, past the 
chinks of light, where those slant shafts of 
sunshine and dust came through the thick wall. 
Peggy’s white frock was soiled and smeared. 
—for this time she had not thought of it. 
And Tom would have to put out a second pair 
of shoes and socks to dry in the blazing sun. 
And all the while that little Bohemian—Flori- — 
zella—had been forgetting her troubles in a 
feast of sugar-plums. 
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The Dorios had picked up the fiddle un- 
injured. The big man had peeped into it and 
made sure the sound-post was all right, and 
he had turned it over and over, and saw no 
crack. The bow that was so magical in the 
hand of the child was also—by good luck 
—sound. He said this was the caprice of 
genius; and he told Lady Bolsover genius was 
a handful. 

Her ladyship spoke of the highly strung 
temperament of such a child, how Florizella 
was more sensitive than the strings of her violin, 
how gently she ought to be treated. 

“ My husband treats her as if she was worth 
her weight in gold,” said the lady with the 
flowered muslin, the bead necklace, the burst 
white gloves, and the vast hat and feathers. 
“ Might I have another cup of tea, your ladyship, 
to settle my nerves? Thank you; the maid is 
bringing it. I don’t know, is this the third or 
the fourth, but I am all nerves. And another 
cream-bun, young woman—one of those with 
the cream in ’em—that’s it! Oh! she does get 
on my nerves, and the weather so ’ot! Isn’t 
Venice ’ot? So flat. your ladyship !” 

The three were confident that the little 
musician was somewhere close outside in the 
company of the pair of admirers who had dis- 
appeared after her. In fact Lady Bolsover 
-began to think Tom had lured her up to his 
studio. What sort of a sketch would he paint ? 
It would be nice to have a souvenir of that 
wonderful little girl with the round, baby face 
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and the grand eyes. Lady Bolsover had been 
at Dresden, and this child a very few years 
ago must have been exactly like those round- 
armed, curly-haired, noble child-angels that lean 
upon a ledge in the foreground of the world- 
famed Madonna di San Sisto. 

But there would be no satisfaction in Tom’s 
sketch. It would be covered with blue whirling 
circles to suggest the music. She could not 
follow his ideas of art. She really believed Tom 
Vallely was losing his time, and perhaps some 
day he would find it out. 

They were all sitting waiting. The promise 
had already been given that if the wonder- 
child came out in London Lady Bolsover would 
be a patroness of her first concert. And there 
is a limit to cream-buns and tea—a limit even 
to Signor Dorio’s talk of the prizes and medals 
his daughter had won at Prague under Shaddel- 
shic. Unfortunately every time Dorio advertised 
the prodigy the history of her progress varied, 
and the great Shaddelshic himself would have 
been surprised to hear about those medals which 
ornamented the story more and more with every 
telling. They were mentioned in Florizella’s 
absence, for the “prodgidy” had a habit of 
blurting out the truth, and her pair of round 
eyes might have become too big during those 
romances by “fahzer.” 

Who was keeping her ? 


In came Peggy, brushing dust off the wit 


frock with her hands, and a little bit out of 
breath. “ Florizella will be up soon.” 


É 
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“ Up, re ei Down, you mean down! 

I was sure Tom was making another sketch.” 

No, Peggy said; she was with the Count de 
Merrin. 

Signor Dorio stood up, jerked the collar of 
the fur coat into its place, and displayed some 
flashing rings on his hand. 

“If you mean the Count that lives here, I 
happen to know him.” Well, it was true that 
they had met the other day. “We thought 
him rather impertinent.” Dorio jerked up the 
collar of the coat again. 

“A jolly sight too inquisitive,” put in 
“ Betsy.” ‘Rather common in his manners.” 

“In fact, your ladyship,” Dorio added, “not 
quite our class. There are professional secrets 
too; he might pump anything out of my 
Florizella—she being such a baby—nine years 
old—or eight is it, Betsy? Perhaps your lady- 
ship would send down for my gifted daughter.” 

They were saved from ringing, for, in charge 
of a demure and silent servant-man, Florizella 
was brought to the door at the top of the 
staircase. 

Lady Bolsover kissed the wonder-child “and 
said good-bye, and there was a perfume of 
vanilla ices and raspberry syrup about the 
wonder-child’s face. Of all people, one could 
not imagine that sharp, impolite man feeding 

ae with “sugar and spice and everything 

“nice” and talking nonsense with her for love. 
The Count was a mysterious man, with sides 
to his character that one could not guess. 
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At parting Florizella put both arms about 
Peggy’s neck and kissed her. All children, for 
some inscrutable reason, mistook Peggy for one 
of themselves. The prodigy had a Rabpysne: 
lucky way of forgetting her troubles the moment 


they were over. She had been petted and made © 


much of downstairs, and she marched out with 
Dorio quite self-confident and gay, only giving 
a furtive glance up at “ fahzer ” out of the corner 
of her eye. 

It was the last they saw of Florizella in 
Venice. Tom reported that she was not to be 
heard in the evening at the lodgings, and he 
had searched and found the courtyard where 
the horny goat was. The people there said the 
Dorios had gone away suddenly. 

Lady Bolsover took a lively view of the visit. 
“Well, well,’ she would say, “I never met 
such a pair—but of course it takes all sorts of 
people to make a world. I do believe that 
woman was putting the cream-buns into her 
hand-bag. No mortal could have swallowed so 
many. But it was well Mandy and the Dragon 
were not here. They would have gone for the 
child’s ankles. ‘They hate music. hen we had 
a concert in town, I remember once they had 
to be kept in the coach-house. Their nerves 
wouldn’t have stood it. And I sent them out 
brandy and sal volatile by the footman. He 


said they hated the scent-bottle so much m 


made them forget about the music; and it was _ 


his own idea to give them the brandy—I hope © 
& 


he did!” 


s 
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Sometimes these recollections of the two 
Pekinese made Lady Bolsover anxious to get 
home. At least so she told Tom-when he 
enjoyed his last cigarette of the evening on 
the balcony. 

“No, thank you, my dear boy,” she would 
say. “If the Mandarin and the Dragon had 
acquired the cigarette habit I might perhaps 
have got into the way of having a puff. But 
my China boys hate smoke, so I never took to 
it. I wonder how they are getting on, poor 
dears!—they have such a limited round of 
pleasures. I wonder if Mrs Mason thinks of 
taking the plate away when they stop and 
begin to sigh—because they never know when 
they have had enough. What can one expect ? 
It’s all because of having flat backs to their 
heads.” 

Lady Bolsover never accepted the offer of the 
Count’s gondola. She agreed with Peggy that 
he was “too grumpy for anything.” 

When they had been nearly four weeks in 
Venice one of Aunt Susan’s letters brought 
her secret. She had left the Corner Cottage. 
The address was 202 High Street, West- 
wick—a lodging in a London suburb. The 
old home was let to strangers. It was a 
cheery letter. The new rooms were cosy—that 
meant they were small. Peggy would find her 

~ own shelf of books and the portraits that hung 
- over her bed. The two little beds were side by 
side now, and they had the bedspreads with the 
wild roses on them; and they would have all 
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their own house linen and the tea-spoons and 
the fluted cups with the pansies on them. 
Why, there were lots of things to make it like 
the Corner Cottage. And then Aunt Susan 
suggested that it was such a nice lively change 
to be in London. The rooms were upstairs, and _ 
one saw the tram-cars running past. The people 
of the house were very pleasant. It was lucky 
to have found such kind people. They sent the 
meals up to her; but she had a lamp to get 
breakfast and tea. Peggy would find it just 
like tea at the palazzo. Oh, how Aunt Susan 
made the best of everything ! 

Then there were trees. It would not have 
been half so nice if one could not see a tree. 
This road was planted with little trees, at dis- 
tances, all along by the kerb-stone at each side. 

Maud raged when she heard the news. She 
knew the Westwick High Street—wide enough, 
but a vulgar, sooty, noisy place—dingy little 
shops, and the tramway line along the middle. 
What did Susan do it for? It was bad enough 
to let the neighbours know she worked in the 
house at Market Hawley; but to give up the 
house and furniture and go into lodgings! She 
had no patience with Susan. Susan had no 
pride; she was bringing down the family. 

The young aunt and the niece had met in 
their large sleeping-room. Maud tore a pair 
of soiled gloves and threw them on the floor, — 
She had a habit of taking vengeance on useless 
finery that had done its day, when she felt cross. 
It seemed to be a relief to tear up things, and 
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now she was angry—helplessly angry—to the 
verge of tears. Peggy was only home-sick; she 
was longing to be with Aunt Susan. 

“I think Lady Bolsover wants you to go with 
her to San Marco to-day, Maud,” she said rather 
timidly, anxious to talk of something that they 
agreed about. “It is a ‘festa.’ Tom is going 
to sketch from the piazza. San Marco is a 
glorious place, isn’t it? Don’t you think it is 
a pity the people don’t keep to the Italian 
costume? It looks so pretty—beads and ker- 
chiefs, and velvet bodices and bright skirts. I 
love it. And the pigeons are so tame. It zs a~ 
pity they don’t all go about with necklaces and 
those white towels on their heads. And the 
winged Lion is so grand on his pillar.” 

Would you like the winged Lion in Italian 
costume too, as well as the pigeons?” Maud 
was sarcastic. 

Peggy laughed. “Oh! don’t tear those gloves 
—don’t, Aunt Maud—Maud, I mean. May I 
have them, if you are throwing them away?” 
And she captured the white pair—long ones too 
—they would go half-way up the arm. “ Thank 
you, Aunt Maud.” 

“I have small hands,” mused Maud, a 
a little under a touch of soothing vanity. 
“Imagine my gloves fitting you, and you are 
not sixteen. You will take sevens or eights by 
-and by, my child.” 

Peggy made no answer. What did it matter, 

if she got the gloves? They would save Aunt 

Susan from buying if at any time there was 


ie 


NAS j. 
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need of wearing very nice ones. Peggy guessed 
a great deal now, knowing the Corner Cottage 
was let, and remembering those two sovereigns 
that were saved in sixpences. “I wish I could 
go home,” she said. 

“ Well, of course you can go. Lady Bolsover — 
will let you. How often have I told you, — 
Peggy, as you are going on you will never be 
of any use to anybody. No manners—no idea of 
the value of good looks—all helter-skelter 

Peggy sighed. She had not a clear idea of 
what was wrong with her. Aunt Maud seemed 
to say everything was wrong. What could one 
do? 

All the girl wanted was to thank Lady 
Bolsover quite simply for that “ gorgeous time” 
—the best time she had ever had—and to beg 
that she might go home at once, just to be with 
Aunt Susan. 

It was splendid news to hear a few days later 
that they were leaving the palazzo that very 
week for the journey back to England, for 
Peggy felt that life was impossible now away 
from Aunt Susan. Her heart would break if 
she left the one she loved best in the world 
alone and in poverty. 

The glory and the wonder of Venice did not 
matter any more. She did not care a pin for 
the City of the Sea—the Bride of the Adriatic. 
What she wanted was London, with its dark 
roofs and brick streets—London in muddy _ 
autumn, with clouds above and rain below, ~ 
instead of the sunshine of the South. == q 


y CHAPTER VI 
FLORIZELLA GIVES AN INTERVIEW 


ONE went in at the private door at the side of 
the little fancy-work and toy shop, and up a 
steep, narrow staircase to Miss Susan Vallely’s 
lodging. Crowds walked the pavement below 
under the row of lime-trees. Tram-cars rolled 
noisily by, this way and that, incessantly. Beyond 
the opposite row of lime-trees curious neighbours 
stared over, and the white starchy curtains 
with many holes had to be kept drawn across 
the first-floor window. 

Maud had come from Grosvenor Square only 
once—in a taxi; and then she told Susan it 
was selfish of her to bring down the family like 
this, and she would not come again. “There is 
no home now for Tom, poor boy!” Maud 
pretended to be very indignant. 

Susan, busy with the fluted pansy teacups, 
looked up to tell her this was just what helped 
Tom a little bit. He wanted to study in 
London. And wasn’t it nice—he had sold a 
sketch, beside the two pictures of Venice from 
the lagoon that were bought by Lady Bolsover ? 

How long was the Corner Cottage let for? 
Maud asked. She had rather a grand manner 
in talking about such mean business affairs as 
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the letting of cottages. It vexed her still that 
her consent had not been asked. 

Only till next June, Susan said. And then, 
with a little timid hesitation, she said she thought 
of advertising and getting some boarders to share 
the Corner Cottage with her. $ 

“ Lodgers !” exclaimed the fashionable Maud, 
nearly dropping the fluted pansy teacup, the 
china poor Aunt Susan prized. 

“Yes, lodgers. I could have a second country 
maid, and Peggy and I could keep quite to 
ourselves at the back.” 

When Maud got over the shock she said: 
“ Paying guests perhaps?” 

« Well, it doesn’t matter much what one calls 
them,” said Aunt Susan gently. “I have thought 
over it a good deal. You see, all the money 
is gone since that company smashed, and one 
must have something to live on.” 

Peggy put down her cup with decision. She 
had made up her mind in a moment. “ Aunt 
Susan, I am going into a tea-shop.” 

Maud drew back and looked ready to faint. 
The dimple came into Peggy’s cheek, and Aunt 
Susan said, “My dear child, you are going to 
do nothing of the sort,” and smiled at her. 
And Aunt Maud asked for the window to be 
opened a little more. 

Their visitor had a pained expression on her 
face all the time. It made Peggy quite un- 
comfortable. ‘They did not seem to be of the 
same family as that fashion-plate young person. 

When she had gone, in the taxi-cab that waited 
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‘all the time for her, Aunt Susan took out of a 
drawer some white embroidery and worked as 
long as daylight lasted. Peggy could not under- 
stand why they wanted an embroidered tea-cloth. 
They had an old one brought from the Corner 
Sottage, and it was quite good enough, without 
even a hint of a hole in the lace. 

And when that first tea-cloth was finished, 
why did Aunt Susan set at once about making 
another? Was she getting ready Christmas 
presents? Surely they could think of things 
that took less trouble. 

There was the dear head bent over the 
stitching, morning, noon and night, in every 
pe hour. Peggy threaded the needles, but 
she could not help with the embroidery, for 
Aunt Susan’s stitches were perfectly even, and 
hers were not. Peggy had always been getting 
into trouble at the school at Market Hawley for 
entertaining her neighbour on each side with 
chatter at needlework lesson. It seemed impos- 
sible to sew without talking; and now, alas! 
it was not possible to sew at all. Of course she 
could do her own mending, or she would not 
have been Aunt Susan’s girl; but not these 
exquisite stitches. 

When the sideboard cloth began she guessed 
the secret. It was paid work. These things 
were to be disposed of in the trade by the 
faney shop downstairs. 

Peggy was deeply troubled. Oh! when would 
that dear Aunt Susan get a rest? The girl’s 
distress m to a compact. She was to be 
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allowed to do everything else, if she gave u 
fretting at seeing the embroidery. So Peggy 

did the shopping, dusted the rooms, washed the 

china, and kept the place like a dolls’ house, — 
as if she were playing at housekeeping. Aun 
Susan bent over the sewing for a few hours an 
no more. When the wintry sunlight came in 
from the London street the girl often stood 
and looked at those soft waves and smooth coils 
of brown hair shining with touches of gold. 
And when she ran to show her little wrist- 
watch, the work was folded away and the hazel 
eyes looked up with a smile. Peggy did not 
know whether that sweet oval face ever had 
been what people call pretty, but she knew 
there were no gentler lips in the world than 
Aunt Susan’s, and no eyes with such depths 
of love. 

Then they had a simple meal, perhaps with 
the fluted pansy cups; or they went out among 
the crowd under the row of trees; or they 
enjoyed the air far along Westwick High 
Street, and up and down the hedged road 
towards the estate that was being newly built 
upon. And they talked of Venice. 

They never managed to have a day in town 
—for, as a fact, they had very little money to 
shop with—until the winter was over. At last 
the streets became gay with spring sunshine. 
New foliage made the lime-trees green again 
at each side of the High Street. The new 
fashions were of interest too, for Peggy lived 
among shop windows, and she was a girl of 
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Plixteen. The young birds sang early in the 
mornings now. Spring flowers, narcissus and 
daffodils, were piled high in great. baskets to 
be sold at the pavement edge; and all sorts of 
wonderful new things were to be seen in the 

Windows. Aunt Susan and Peggy went in from 
the Westwick suburb by tram and train to 
look at the shops and perhaps buy something, 
and finished the excursion with a meal out, at a 
tea-shop—the very nicest shop that Peggy could 
find. 

Spring fashions were making the London 
windows brilliant and the spring sunshine was 
on the crowd. They turned from Oxford 
Circus into Regent Street, and there they met 
a string of men going along at the edge of the 
pavement, carrying boards back and front — 
“sandwichmen ” marching slowly up and down. 
On every board in large blue letters was 
“Florizella Dorio, the Marvellous Child- 
Violinist,” and below in blue outline—a fiddle. 

It was the “prodigy ”—Peggys own little 
girl. There was no doubt about it. She had 
come. 

Peggy dashed up to one of the board-men. 
“ Where is she? Where is she going to play ?” 

“J dun-know nothing, miss; were only on 
the job with the boards.” 

Then Aunt Susan suggested that they should 
ask in a music shop. But no one seemed to 
know anything about Florizella Dorio. When 
they went round into Bond Street that narrow 
and fashionable thoroughfare was full of board- 
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men advancing in single file between the tooth 
way and the motor cars, and all advertising the 
name of Florizella. There Peggy found a violin- 
dealer’s, and was told to go and inquire at the 
office of a certain concert agency, where no 
doubt she would hear all details. * 

So off they both went to the agency office, 
and there they were told that the new violinist 
had played on the Continent, but not yet in 
London; that she was marvellous—nine years 
old; that next week probably her portrait 
would be on the posters. The public were 
being allowed to know her name and to be in 
expectation of something wonderful before the 
dates of her concerts were advertised. There 
had been several paragraphs in the newspapers 
already. 

The young man at the counter handed a 
bundle of printed cuttings to Aunt Susan and 
Peggy, and they were astonished to see that 
Florizella Dorio had played in Paris, Prague, 
Dresden, Milan and Venice. 

“I know the little girl,” said Peggy, “and I 
do so want to hear her. Id like to write to her. 
Where are her people staying? Couldn't I 
have her address, just as a friend ?” 

“Oh, certainly; but all professional engage- 
ments have to come through us. Monsieur and 
Madame Dorio were in here only half-an-hour 
ago. Their address is Glen Rowan, Hamilton 
Park.” 

« Why, Auntie, it’s at Westwick, round the 
corner,” exclaimed the girl, dancing with delight 
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as they left the office. “Grand! No, Auntie, it’s 
not grand at all. Don’t you know where one 
turns off the High Street—the pretty road with 
the hedges? At the end there one comes to 
= the fields and the new road where builders are, 
= and all the bricks and rubbish. And if you go 
there some of the streets are finished, and there 
are trees and little gardens. They call it 
Hamilton Park. When I walked round there 
on Saturday the postman showed me a letter— 
I suppose he thought I lived there—and he 
said did I know where Balmoral was, and 
I said I didn’t. And he said: ‘No numbers! 
and you go walking your boots off round every 
road ’—and it was enough to drive a bloke silly !” 

“ Oh, Peggy dear!” 

“Whats the matter, Auntie? ... Bloke! 
But it’s not a wicked word, is it? Thats what 
he said. I thought it was the uneducated word 
for ‘man.’” 

“Very likely it was, dear. And so that is 
Hamilton Park?” 

There was no desire to bring Mr and Mrs 
Dorio to invade their little flat and stay for 
hours and tire out Aunt Susan. But Peggy 
wanted to see that wonderful child again. The 
idea of the professional in private life attracted 
her. It was a mysterious pleasure to Peggy 
even to see the Punch-and-Judy dog, running, 
with his frilled collar on, after the showmen and 
the box. And how much more did she long to 
see—off the stage—this marvellous young 
violinist. ‘The public would only approach her 
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by paying money one of these days, at the © 
Queen’s Hall or some other concert-room, and 
she could know her in her real life, behind all 
the dazzle and the mystery. 

The next day had not passed before Peggy _ 
had eagerly explored the little estate of small 3 
houses and bits of garden called Hamilton 
Park. And she found Glen Rowan. 

There was no glen, of course; and there were 
no rowan-trees, unless one sapling near the front 
gate might bear bunches of red berries later on. 

It was a corner house, of the style that 
builders once called “Queen Anne” because it 
was not Victorian. But even the girl of sixteen 
knew that the houses of Queen Anne’s time were 
plain-fronted, with narrow windows framed with 
white wood flat to the wall; such were many of 
the old houses at Market Hawley. But these 
little places were all red-brick gables and 
points, fancy porches and bulging windows. 
Glen Rowan was next the brick-field. Its 
porch was at the corner, with yellow jessamine 
over it. There was an almond-tree flowering 
pink in the back garden—in fact Hamilton 
Park was full of newly planted almond-trees, 
and there were young acacias along all the 
roads, and fine names on all the gates. 

The violin that one heard was not at Glen 
Rowan. 

At the edge of the brick-field there was the 
remnant of an old farm—the fragment of a 
ruined house, a few hedges and a long black 
barn. It was from the barn that the music 
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ame. The wooden wall was close to the low 
paling of oak that fenced the garden plot at the 
back of Glen Rowan. ; 

Florizella was practising. There was no 
mistaking her tone—so full, so broad and 
sweet. Why, the Count with his ’cello had 
never made a volume of sound like that. 

Groups of children from the houses near were 
in the field. They had come to listen, and got 
used to it and set up a game. Some of the 
workmen, wheeling barrows and making mortar, 
occasionally straightened their backs and smoked 
and listened. 

Reaching the narrow space between the barn 
and the back fence of Glen Rowan, Peggy saw - 
that the gate of the small garden was open, and 
a ladder was opposite it against the barn wall. 
The ladder was leaning there, but no opening 
was above in the end of the barn. When Peggy 
stepped round to the side and looked up, she 
saw at once why the ladder had been used. 
There was a wide aperture high up, a doorway 
for storing sacks of fodder that could have been 
easily unloaded from the top of a cart. The 
ladder would just reach this open doorway. 
But why had it been left against the wall 
round the corner? If the child climbed in by 
the ladder, would not she want it again to come 
down ? 

Peggy walked along below the wall of the 
barn. In fact she went all round it. 

At the opposite side, towards the field and in 
sight of the bricks and mortar, was the main 
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entrance. The lower part of the barn was 
filled with carts, scaffolding, beams, workmen’s 
coats and tools. The hole which had once 
given access to the upper floor was now covered 
with a trap-door, and the loft was shut off. 
The only approach was from that opening at 
the other side, where once carts had unloaded 
from the road. That was certainly how the 
little violinist had got in. And who had moved 
the ladder ? 

“ She comes here to practise,” thought Peggy, 
making her way back. “And that horrid man 
takes away the ladder so that she can’t get out 
till he lets her come down. ‘Then they can hear 
over there in the house whether she is playing 
all the time. Oh! how nasty they are to her 
—poor little thing! It is just like the way they 
locked up her shoes when we were in Venice. 
But if she were to try to go out now she might 
fall down and be killed.” 

To think was almost the same thing as to do. 
It was always Peggy’s way. So she had the 
ladder over at once. It was heavy too. All 
the better, she thought; it would stand firmly. 
“ Now,” she said, “I'll be up in two shakes of a 
lamb’s tail!” 

When she could look in over the floor of the 
loft, there was no Florizella to be seen. But 
oh! the music! . . . There were no words for 
it. It was something with a great sad swing, 
pleading—pleading. It went straight to Peggy’s 
heart. The child was a genius; there was no 
doubt about it. This was the music that goes 
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beyond language. It breathed infinite longing 
. infinite longing! 

The listener was safe on the ladder, leaning 
her cheek against the corner of the barn floor. 
Oh! to do something worth doing—to find 
something worth working for—and not to live 
for oneself any more! 

Well, there was Aunt Susan to think of.... 
If only one could be like Aunt Susan 

Then the music went away up and up, like 
an angel singing—and a few sweet notes came 
dropping downward in a whisper. And it was 
over. How wonderful to be able to play like 
that ! 

“I hope she is not going to stop,” thought 
the girl, and climbed down a step or two lower 
from her perch, so as to be out of sight. But 
even if Florizella had seen the top of her head 
there was straw on the floor, and Peggy’s hair 
might have been unnoticed. 

The music was beginning again. The violin 
gave a sort of little call, once, twice, thrice, 
and then in the girl’s quick imagination up 
sprang all the fairies to dance. It was such a 
frolic, such a swinging and tripping about—one 
saw them all glittering in strings and in circles 
—at least Pe “gay did. She climbed in on to the 
loft floor. ow could anyone help going in 
now? ‘There was a space behind the opening, 
and there she backed against the wall and made 
herself as small as possible in the darkest corner. 

At the other end of the loft stood Florizella— 
whom she had seen last in the Venetian palazzo. 
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The sunlight came straight down upon her 
through the broken roof of the barn, gilding 
the short black curls. Her eyes were shut; 
her slight figure swung with the rhythm of 
the music. The left hand, strong and brown, 
played swiftly and held up the fiddle; the right 
arm made a moving curve of beauty; the red 
dress shone like a jewel. There was no effort, 
no self-consciousness. Florizella was smiling, 
with closed eyes, and making all the fairy revel 
as easily as she might have talked. 

“Wonderful !” said Peggy in breathless admira- 
tion. “She must have played all that a thousand 
times to do it so easily. And what a memory!” 

The same dance tune came back again and 
again like the melody in a rondo. At the end 
of the revel the notes went double with incredible 
speed. The sunlight through the broken roof 
was the white light of the moon; elves and 
gnomes jumped over the mushrooms, and the 
whole crowd flew, light as thistledown, up and 
away | 

It was over. Peggy sprang from her corner 
and clapped aloud. She had heard people in 
Italy crying “Brava!” to the woman who 
played the mandolin at the hotel door, so 
she knew the word, and called out “ Brava! 
Brava!” and clapped till her hands smarted and 
the rafters rang. 

Florizella was so startled that she nearly 
dropped the fiddle. Then she clasped it with 
‘both arms, retreated and put her back against 
‘the farthest wall. 
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Peggy approached. “Don’t you remember 
me, Florizella? Don’t you remember last year 
in Venice?” 

A light of recognition came into the child’s 
face—a bright smile. She flung the precious 
violin and bow unceremoniously on to a heap 
of sacks, flew to Peggy with a cry of joy, 
stretched up both arms and hugged her. 

“You know who it is ?” 

Florizella nodded, with sparkling eyes. 

“I have been listening. Your music is more 
beautiful than ever.” 

Another nod—this time a grave one. The 
young professional knew that her music was 
worth hearing. When it came from her heart 
and she let herself go, it was of the quality 
that the concert crowds of the future would 
listen to. 

“I saw your posters in London yesterday— 
‘the child-violinist’—just your name and a 
fiddle.” 

“Did you?” That was news to Florizella. 
No doubt Mr Dorio managed all the business 
and took the money, and she was to provide 
the music. 

“ Do tell me, when are you going to play in 
London? We want to be there.” 

Florizella glanced furtively behind Peggy 
towards the opening in the wall at the far end 
of the barn. ‘“ Fahzer says I mustn’t talk— 
not of puffessional things—to nobody.” 

Peggy smiled indulgently. The “ prodigy’s” 
grammar was startling. 
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“ How did you come up?” the child asked. 
“ Is the ladder there ?” 

“ I brought the ladder round.” 

“Ts it there now?” said Florizella eagerly. 
“Isit? Yes?... Letusrundown. We can 
go for a walk over there past the mud-pie.” 

Perhaps Peggy ought to have known better 
than to leave a valuable violin in a loft upon a 
heap of sacks and to take a “ professional” from 
her concert practice. But Peggy was not a rock 
of sense in those days, and Florizella said she 
knew quite a nice place beyond the mud-pie. 

So they went down the ladder at once. 

Somehow there was a mysterious charm to 
the elder girl in the company of that gifted 
little creature who was going to fascinate 
thousands of people and be talked of in print 
as a great personage, and play before kings and 
queens. In a few days all musical London 
would be crowding to hear Florizella Dorio, 
looking up to her, unapproachable, on the plat- 
form, buying her portrait, reading in evening 
papers as a matter of interest anything that 
could be told of the child-violinist, her ways, 
her words, her life. And here was Peggy 
running across the field with this new wonder 
of the world, the hands of the “ prodigy ” clasping 
her arm with child-like warmth, the dancing 
curls close below her, and the little human face 
all smiles and gladness looking up into hers. 

It was a wonderful face too. Lady Bolsover 
had noticed at Venice the likeness to one of 
those strong child-angels that lean upon fat 
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arms and flap short wings, resting against the 
ledge in the foreground of the Sistine Madonna. 
Peggy knew the picture. Aunt Susan had a 
copy, and had brought it over from Market 
Hawley with the little household treasures. 
She had described the original in the great 
gallery at Dresden—with all the background 
alive with angels where one saw only light in 
the reproduction. 

The little musician was no ordinary child. 
Yet she was deliciously human; the mere freak 
of the run filled her with glee. She had done 
enough. Two hours before breakfast—tone- 
study, scales, trills, Kreutzer (she told Peggy 
all about it)—and more than two hours now 
of memory pieces. Oh! it was enough. There 
would be time to practise again more this after- 
noon. She chattered, running along, and here 
and there she jumped over a stray heap of clay 
or a brick. Did Peggy see the mud-pie now ? 
It was near the heap of earth just here where 
the men were building more houses. 

Yes; there was the mortar surrounded by a 
raised rim of whitish clay. 

“Thats the way muzzer makes a cake,” said 
Florizella. ‘She pours the water into the 
middle, and the flour is all round, not to let 
it run out. Now do you see that hedge? You 
can sit at the other side of that for ever so 
long and nobody knows where you are.” 
Florizella was out of breath, and when she 
spoke in a hurry the words came “squashed ”— 
at least that would have been Peggy’s way of 
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describing them. ‘The pool is there,” she said, 
“what they get the water from—and it’s the 
beautifullest place—there’s forget-me-nots—and 
there’s tadpoles—and fwogs !” 

The hedge was the last vestige of the 
boundary of some garden or paddock of the 
farm that had been swept away. And this had 
been a duck-pond, where the two sat now on 
the bank with their backs to the budding 
hawthorns. It was a blissful time. The talk 
was interrupted now and again by an old frog 
that had to be herded back to the pond, and 
by a blue and shining dragon-fly that the hot 
weather had brought out too early. Florizella 
shrank from the dragon-fly as she had shrunk 
from the “wopps” at the fig stall in Venice. 
She was a queer mixture of old-fashioned ways 
and childish ignorance. 

It was clear that she had not played in 
public yet. That was all to come, no matter 
what the newspaper paragraphs said about 
Paris, Prague, Dresden, and Venice. It was 
also clear that she was intensely devoted to her 
violin. A sparkle came into her eyes when 
they talked of her music; she was all excite- 
ment, all ambition. It was for this that she 
had lived—for this she had worked for years 
and years; and how long even one year must 
have seemed at her age! 

“What was that you were playing when I 
came?” Peggy asked. 

“‘Mendelssohn—the Concerto.” These long 
words she had been taught to pronounce carefully. 
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“I have heard something of Mendelssohn’s— 
a gondola song—bump, tum, tum—bump, 
tum, tum,” said Peggy. “But that was only 
strumming. Do you know, when I heard that 
last piece you played it was as if all the fairies 
were dancing.” 

“Thats what my puffessor told me it was. 
I try to make them dance,” said Florizella, and 
then she became so excited that the words 
tumbled over each other. “It was at the 
Concertozium in Prague. JI heard it there, 
and my puffessor said I could learn it. He 
had been in the Concertozium and got all the 
medals—but I didn’t go there because—because 
—fahzer hadn't money. No; I haven’t played 
out yet—but I want to—awfully; I shall love 
it. Oh! listen—there’s a cuckoo—ever so far. 
There! he couldn’t say nothing but just 
‘cuck!’ Oh! listen to the birds! Isn’t this 
the beautifullest place? Did you ever be out 
in the moonlight? I did in Venice—days and 
days before I met you. We went every night 
on the maroons or lagoons or something. That 
was because I was doing a knock—a what-do- 
you-call-it? Well, never mind.” 

“ A nocturne?” suggested Peggy. 

“That's it. Well, there couldn’t be any fairies 
there—because they can’t swim—and—and one 
night it was all little sparks of silver-glitter in 
the water, and I don’t know—p’’aps it was 
fairy money. Fahzer said it was where the 
mermaids was shwim-about-ing. Fahzer says 
I am going to make tons of money and then 
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we are to live in a big house and have a 
mobilly car.” 

“ A motor car?” 

Florizella stuck to her own word. 

“Fahzer calls it a mobilly same as they do 
in Paris. We live there. I don’t know if I 
say it properly ; praps it’s an out-an-out 
mobilly.”’ 

This was such a beautiful word that Peggy 
had not the heart to alter it. “ And you really 
wish there were fairies, don’t you, Florizella?” 

“Oh! I do!” with a sigh. “When I was 
little there was musharooms in a field—and live 
things did jump in the grass—they did!” 

She stopped. “I forgot. Fahzer says I 
never, never mustn’t talk about it. It makes 
him awful cwoss. But we had coaches with 
windows in—oh! I mustn’t tell you. It was 
then I saw the little things that jump in the 
grass.’ 

Peggy suggested grasshoppers. 

Florizella had never heard of such things. 

“ Well, aren’t grasshoppers a sort of fairies?” 
She flashed suddenly into her new learning. 
“You know in the Midsummer Nights Dream 
there are all sorts of different fairies.” 
_ Peggy was breathless for a moment. Mr 
Dorio had evidently been “cramming” his 
genius of a daughter with choice English 
literature, perhaps to form her taste—like the 
visit to Venice. 

“ So you have been reading Shakespeare ? ” 

Yes ; the “ puffessor ” said Mendelssohn “ com- 
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poged” music for the Midsummer Nights Dream. 
So she had learned about the fairies by heart 
when she was doing the Concerto. Oh yes, 
she read lots with fahzer—it was “awful dry” 
sometimes—all about the Ring legends and 
“Low and Grin and silly things.” Florizella’s 
education had not been always a pleasure, and 
it seemed to have consisted of the most fantastic 
odds and ends. But she certainly knew about 
the Midsummer Nights fairies. She seemed to 
have the impression that Mendelssohn knew 
Shakespeare, and probably went to tea to his 
house, and they “ compoged ” things together. 

«’P'r’aps we ought to go back,” said Florizella 
suddenly, and knelt in the long grass and 
listened, and then jumped to her feet. 

«All right. Come along.” Peggy was up 
too; and they left their restful corner and 
tramped past the mud-pie of new mortar, and 
the brick-stacks, and the workmen dining with 
food in red handkerchiefs and coffee in tin cans. 

There were remarks about “that there little 
gell” and “nothin’ but a kid—that’s her that 
plays the fiddle,” and “Isnt she a stunner?” 
Florizella was used to wonder and admiration ; 
she went on without heeding. _ 

They parted at the foot of the ladder near the 
old barn. ) 

“Can you put the ladder round—where you 
got it—when I go up?” So the child asked, 
rather nervously. | | 

“ But, Florizella, you will want to come down. 
What time do you have your dinner ?” 
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“They are out this morning. Fahzer will 
come at one o'clock and get the ladder up for 
me. He says I mustn’t have no distactions.” 

It was easy to see that the taking away of the 
ladder was for the same reason as the locking up 
of the shoes. And yet Florizella was so fond 
of her violin that one could not imagine why 
the man made her studies a task. It might all 
have been a pleasure. “He must be very hard,” 
thought Peggy, and she remembered how the 
child took fright and fled when she stopped 
playing at the Venetian palazzo. 

“ Give me a kiss,” said the little thing suddenly, 
putting up her face. “I haven’t had a kiss for 
such a long time.” 

Peggy gave her one on each cheek. And 
then Florizella climbed the ladder nimbly, and 
stood in the broad doorway at the top, waving 
a hand to blow a kiss down. The little figure 
with the flare of the scarlet frock disappeared 
into the darkness of the barn, and Peggy rolled 
the upright ladder along till it was round the 
corner of the black wooden wall where she had 
found it. 

Long double notes were already sounding 
from above—the careful fifths the child-artist 
made in tuning. 

Peggy hastened away, oe the pretentious 
gate of Glen Rowan. She had such heaps to 
tell Aunt Susan, it seemed as if she could never 
get home fast enough. 

Aunt Maud was there when she reached the 
little flat—in spite of the threat of never 
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coming again. ‘There was great news. Lady 
Bolsover was giving a drawing-room concert 
in a few days. Florizella Dorio was engaged 
among other artists. She actually was wonderful ; 
the newspapers said so. Lady Bolsover was 
going to bring her out as a novelty before she 
had appeared anywhere else in public. Of 
course “those vulgar people” would have 
nothing to do with it. The affair would be 
very grand—one of the most brilliant gatherings 
of the London season. Royalty would be 
present—but Maud was not allowed to give 
names. 

“I have seen Florizella,” cried Peggy breath- 
lessly. “I have been with her. She is a 
perfect darling, and she plays magnificently.” 

“I wish you would leave her alone, Peggy. 
Why run after her ?” 

Maud Vallely stood up. “I am going, Susan. 
I must get away before those vulgar Dorio 
people come. ‘They are sure to push in here if 
they are in this neighbourhood.” 

“I have no title,” said Aunt Susan, smiling. 

Peggy declared she had not seen the parents 
or given the address. 

“That does not matter. You are always 
doing harum-scarum things and bringing worry 
on everyone else,” said Maud. She looked 
again like a fashion picture, but her handsome 
face was spoiled by a frown of vexation. 
“Those horrid people will find out where you 
live; they would follow you home. Well, 
Lady Bolsover is sending you a card for the 
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concert. I must go; and oh dear! I have to 
travel all the way back in horrible trams and 
buses.” 

“Go on top. It’s lovely up there,” said the 
irrepressible Peggy. 


CHAPTER VII 
PREPARATION FOR THE CONCERT 


Pecey went to the suburban estate called 
Hamilton Park again next day, and round by 
the little corner house near the _ brick-field. 
The violin was busy in the loft of the old barn 
—this time making long, loud notes that went 
on like factory hooters. 

The ladder was soon found, and rolled in 
upright position till it rested against the 
opening high up in the wooden wall. Florizella 
was not standing at the far end of the loft 
to-day; she had taken her seat on an upside- 
down barrel, and there she was practising the 
slow hooters, with her crop of black curls gilded 
by the light from the roof and her bare feet 
hanging crossed. 

“Come here! Come here!” she cried. “TI 
mustn't stop!” The big note on the lowest 
string filled the barn like a man’s voice singing 
tenor and trying how long his breath would 
hold. 

Peggy ran over to the little student sitting 
on the barrel. At close quarters the note was 

_ tremendous. The whole loft seemed to echo 
_and the walls to tremble with one prolonged 
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“Talk to me,” said Florizella, “ but I mustn’t 
stop. He is not gone out to-day—not yet. 
He would come over and bang the wall down 
there with his stick if he didn’t hear me... . 
Oh! but you’ve left the ladder. He will come 
up—he will! Do take the ladder away!” 

Yes, it was true that Florizella was afraid of 
that big rough man in the fur coat. It seemed 
strange to Peggy. If her own father had lived, 
instead of being shot in that Indian skirmish, 
it would have been her great delight to have 
a strong man to take care of her. A father 
meant everything kind and good. She would 
have loved to be with him, and he would have 
loved her; she was quite sure of that. But 
then Aunt Susan’s eldest brother was a very 
different sort of man from Mr Dorio. 

“ Isnt your daddy proud of you?” she asked. 
“Why should you be afraid? You have even 
a pet name for him. You call him ‘fahzer.’” 

The little fiddler began another long note. 

“I had to call him ‘ fahzer’ when I was little,” 
she said, “and it stuck.” 

As to the ladder, Peggy did not see what she 
could do. She would want it for going down 
again. The only way to get it out of sight 
from the house was to tumble it, and then 
they could not get down at all. 

“Tt will be all right if I am here,” she said. 
“I must not stay long. I just want to tell you 
I have heard you are going to play at Lady 
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Bolsover’s. 


Florizella had heard about it too, but she was e 
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not to say a word. ‘ Fahzer” would be so cross ; 
he would kill her. 

“I know Lady Bolsover,” said Peggy, “and 
I am going to be invited.” à 

The long note stopped, and Florizella nearly 
jumped off the tub with joy. “J mustn't tell 
you what I’m going to play,” she said. “Oh! 
I wish I could. But fahzer said nuffin about 
not talking about my frock. It’s the most 
beautifullest thing you ever saw. It’s white 
—not thick like I had in Italy; it’s silky thin 
with silver on it—and silver leaves in my hair 
—and”—she went faster with excitement— 
“white gloves right up my two arms, but 
that’s only for going—and a taxi-cab to take 
us—and a blue cloak with fluffy edges, and 
lining—all silk bercade it is, and white shoes 
and tokkins.” 

This breathless description caused her to forget 
the violin altogether. 

“ But where are your shoes and tokkins this 
morning, Florizella ?” 

“Over there,” she said, nodding towards the 
opposite wall. And there indeed they were, 
on the sacks where she had thrown the violin 
yesterday. ‘It’s nice and cool like this.” The 
feet kicked vigorously. 

“ Muzzer says it’s a kommony too.” 

“A what?” 

“A kommony. Don’t you call it that— 
saving money? No-——a konnomy —that’s it. 
Most konnomies I don’t like—they’re horrid. 

_ If I was to scratch the fiddle now with the 
Sa 
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heel of the bow—and it’s easy to do that when 
one gets oxcited—well, if there was a scratch, 
I'd get no supper for a week.” 

“ Oh, poor Florizella !” 

“ Well, you see that’s muzzer being a konnomi- 
cal person. And Ill tell you—when we were 
in Prague, and I had lessons every day from 
the puffessor—if fahzer and muzzer went out 
in the evening, and I stayed up practising— 
because I do so love my fiddle—if I did, I 
couldn't have any breakfast. That was why I 
spent my pocket-money on sangwhiches—the 
‘everything piggy shop’ was down the little 
street opposite.” 

*So you like kicking your shoes off,” said 
Peggy, laughing, ‘“‘and that’s a saving for 
muzzer. Tell me now, does mother call you 
Florrie or does she say Zella? What does 
muzzer call you?” 

The child looked round from her seat on the 
inverted barrel with eyes threatening tears, and 
leaned over against Peggy as if she had need of 
someone to love her. “ Muzzer calls me a gipsy 
brat when she is vexed.” 

They were near to each other, and Peggy 
heard the heart-broken sob that was checked 
in a moment. She had not the slightest idea 
what to say in answer. It was dawning upon 
her that these people did not love their child 
at all. It seemed a terrible, an unnatural, state 
of things. Peggy, not knowing what to say, 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. Florizella 
clung to her and burst into an uncontrollable sa 
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fit of crying. The beautiful face was all flushed 
and disfigured; great tears welled out of the 
half-closed eyes. Once or twice Peggy had to 
put a hand over the quivering mouth and 
whisper, “ Hush, hush!”—for if the “ prodigy ” 
began wailing aloud as she did in Venice the 
noise would certainly be heard at the house, and 
it was not to be mistaken for the violin. 

«Suppose we go out walking,” said Peggy. 
“You can’t practise just now. Come along 
down past the mud-pie. We can sit behind 
the hedge till you feel better. Why, there 
is the cuckoo! Listen! ‘Cuckoo! Cuck!’ 
Listen—he forgets to finish it; he will soon be 
flying away.” 

So they went down the ladder after all—just to 
give Florizella fresh air. She could not practise 
properly till that fit of crying was over and for- 
gotten. At the end of the field, beyond the 
bricks and mortar, not far from the new houses 
and the noise of the men at work, the two 
friends sat under the hedge and forgot the 
time of day. 

There was a great difference between their 
ages; but Florizella Dorio the violinist was a _ 
traveller in many lands. She had bits of 
French, German and Italian, and no grammar 
of any sort. She was a child, and yet a citizen 
of the world. It was Dorio’s theory that music 
was to be the life and sole occupation of this 
poor little human being, and whatever tended 
towards the illustration of music was to be 
learned, and nothing else—nothing whatever! 
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\ She had looked on the mountains towering over 
the St Gothard—on the blue sea and sky of the 
Riviera—the colour and sunshine of Madrid— 
the streets and gardens of Paris—the palaces 
and water-ways of Venice. She knew about 
composers—mixed up in a medley—and she had 
heard all the greatest players. She had been 
crammed as her master’s most gifted pupil for 
months of every year at Prague, though for 
motives of “a kommony” she was not in what 
she called the “‘Concertozium.” And the end 
of it was that she was a wild, stormy little 
creature, knowing nothing rightly, her heart 
wanting home-love and never receiving it, and 
her soul having no idea of all the higher side 
of life. It was no, wonder that when her 
music was not merry it was full of infinite 
pleading. 

As they talked under the hedge, with an azure 
and golden sky above them, and the light shining 
through the green branches, and the scented 
hawthorn opening its white blossoms, Peggy 
began to be very sorry for this poor little 
Florizella Dorio. And there was an increasing 
wonder in the girl’s mind that the Dorio parents 
should treat their own child so harshly. What 
could be done? That was the question. What 
could she herself do? Peggy was becoming 
conscious of growing up. . . . Sixteen! ... 
Why, in less than four years more she would 
be twenty. And if she wanted to grow up like 
Aunt Susan she should have a heart for other 
people. It was only the selfish people who — 
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minded their own business and did nothing else. 
She could not get it out of her head that there 
was something to be done for Florizella. 

Was this really the child of these people at 
all, or were they speculators who had trained 
the prodigy and were out to make a fortune? 
What about “a gipsy brat” ? 

The colouring of Florizella—and for that 
matter the colouring of Dorio—was as dark as 
the gipsies. He called himself a Bohemian. 
That—on second thoughts—must have been all 
the heartless Madame Dorio meant. Peggy 
had to give up a suspicion that the beautiful - 
Florizella was not kith and kin with “the 
vulgar people”; for a few questions brought 
out the child’s earliest recollections, and they 
were all about fahzer and muzzer and the little 
fiddle that she toak to bed with her, for she 
had neither doll nor teddy-bear—no toy but 
that small fiddle. 

What about the place that was not to be 
talked of—where the grasshoppers were? All 
that meant nothing. They were in the country 
and—well, every carriage had windows. 

Just then there was a man’s voice calling out 
somewhere behind them. Dorio was no farther 
off than the bricks and the great mud-pie; he 
was inquiring of the workmen if they had seen 
anybody pass. 

Florizella nervously glanced about. Her eyes 
became like those of a hunted animal. As the 
man came round the end of the hedge, she 
_ broke away from Peggy, and slipped through 
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a hole between the hawthorn bushes, and dis- 
appeared like a flash of red frock. 

When Dorio appeared—the same big, greasy- 
looking man, but without the fur coat—he saw 
nothing but a girl in dark blue cotton, with 
shady hat and fair bobbed hair, standing alert 
and expectant by the hedge. 

Dorio seemed to have a king’s memory for 
faces. He knew her instantly, and advanced, 
bowing and holding out a large paw. 

“Oh! but—what a felicity! It is the friend 
of Lady Bolsover. It is madmozel—we made 
your acquaintance in Italy.” He invited her 
at once to Glen Rowan—Madame Dorio would 
be so happy to renew the acquaintance. And 
why had his beloved daughter run away? He 
saw her up the field there—and barefooted, like 
a tramp. “Ah! she is a child of genius, and 
genius is hard to manage. You can’t expect 
it to be like other people. You never know 
what genius will do next. Now she runs 
away from the arms of my affection. Going 
to play i in public—in Grosvenor Square—royalty 
present.” 

With this sort of conversation he entertained 
Peggy while they walked back past Florizella’s 
favourite mud-pie and across the field. He 
remarked in every silence: “ Well, to think of 
meeting the young lady from Venice!” 

They were still far from the black barn when 
a piercing scream rang from the loft, and 
presently, as they hurried up the field, the child _ 
in red came screaming to meet them. ad 
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«They've stole it! Somebody stole it! My 
fiddle—my fiddle!” 

“What! The magnificent Guarnerius that I 
bought for twelve hundred in Prague!” The 
man clasped his hands and struck an attitude 
of horror. Florizella wailed aloud. 

“Its my fault!” exclaimed Peggy. “Oh! 
please don’t blame her. It’s all my fault. Do 
let us run down that road and see if there 
is anyone about. And shouldn’t we tell the 
police?” Peggy declared it was she who had 
asked Florizella to come away out of the barn. 
She never thought of the fiddle—never ! 

“It was not your business, madmozel. But 
here is the artist, and she leaves that fine Italian 
instrument about like a toy.” 

More howls from the unfortunate Florizella. 

“Oh! but she is so young, Mr Dorio; and 
I myself never thought of anyone going up 
that ladder and stealing the fiddle.” 

s“ Ah! madmozel, you do not know that it 
is a wicked world, where people take anything 
to make money, whether it belongs to them 
or not.” 

Peggy was thinking if only they had not lost 
all their money how glad she would have been 
to buy another violin for this broken-hearted 
child. Not such a costly one, of course, but 
the best she could get. It was an impossible 
wish. And here was Florizella, with her splendid 
gift; her years of hard practice, and even her 
first concert engagement secured ; and she had 
nothing to play on! 
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All at once Peggy perceived with disgust that 
the big man was laughing. 

“You look too sorry, madmozel,” he said. 
“Shall I tell you? I stole it myself, to give 
her a lesson.” 

How could he have been so cruel? Peggy 
would not relax a muscle of her face in response 
to that leer of his. 

“The poor little thing,” she said. “What 
a fright she has had. Oh! that was unkind. 
And it was my fault if the fiddle was left in 
the barn. I am going now, Mr Dorio.” She 
kissed Florizella and bowed to him with a stiff- 
ness that she meant to be quite freezing. 

Florizella was wiping away her tears with 
the edge of her frock, just as she had wiped 
away the crumbs and fig-juice on the bank of 
the canal at Venice. 

“s You are not offended, madmozel? Genius 
is shockingly careless. Look at her—always 
running wild without shoes and stockings if she 
can. But I say no more.” 

Peggy could not imagine why he had taken to 
addressing her in that broken-down foreign way, 
but she noticed that he put on a queer sort 
ef accent. Perhaps it belonged to the shores of 
Bohemia. 

“ Good-morning,” she said icily, not looking 
at him, for she was hurt by that alee trick. 
“ Keep your heart up, Florizella. I shall be at 
the concert.” And she walked away pe Glen 
Rowan with her chin in the air. 

Once round the corner, she went so fast as 
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almost to run. At last she sped down the 
High Street and arrived at the fancy shop. 
Up the side staircase she flew. 

“Those people are so horrid -to Florizella. 
They don’t love her a bit. I wonder whether 
she is a little gipsy that ey are going to. 
make money out of.” 

The idea was sticking very fast in Peggy’s 
mind. But Aunt Susan could not see any 
reason for it. 

The invitation card had already come. Two 
were invited, and only one could go. But for 
Florizella, Peggy would not have accepted it 
either. It seemed too bad that Aunt Susan 
always stayed at home. 

The white embroidered muslin was to be got 
ready; and Aunt Susan had a wonderful knack 
of making one new hat out of two old ones. 
Peggy even had white gloves. They fitted her 
exquisitely and came to the elbow. 

“ Maud, Maud, who studied abroad,” she sang 
softly as she tried them on, and found them 
to be perfect and spotless. 

“They are nice gloves, my dear. I thought 
perhaps Lady Bolsover Was it really your 
Aunt Maud gave them to you?” 

Peggy bowed her head serenely, and the 
dimple was in her cheek. 

“I am glad you pleased Maud so much.” 

“I didn’t,” said Peggy honestly. “I never 
can. But you know how, when Aunt Maud 
gets vexed, she pulls her feathers out? Just 
like our Polly moulting! And she was throwing — 
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lots of things away. These are some of Aunt 
Maud’s feathers.” 
“ Hush—Peggy dear!” 


When next the girl went exploring there 
was no Florizella, no sound of the violin. 
Again and again she listened and watched at a 
safe distance from Glen Rowan—no Florizella 
and no fiddle. 

The barn was there, and the field with the 
bit of hawthorn hedge at the farther end, the 
mortar mud-pie, the bricks, the builders. How 
still and how lonely it all looked, though the 
men were at work and the children were 
playing 

The Dorios had disappeared. Peggy had to 
be content to lose sight of them until the 
concert. 

What had happened was only that they had 

one to town to be nearer the centre of business. 
They had taken a top floor in Great Marlborough 
Street, close behind Regent Street and the 
brilliant shops, and near the Queen’s Hall and 
the principal concert-rooms. 

It was true, there had been a very BEN 
old barn behind the little suburban house they 
called Glen Rowan. But the wooden walls 
magnified the tone; the player was surrounded 
with sounding boards. And that was a very 
different thing from playing in a room with a 
crowded audience to deaden the sound and 
curtains to stop vibration. On this point there 
was a great deal of talk between Dorio and 
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the friendly professor from Bohemia, who 
“coached” the prodigy, and who was deep in 
the speculation. Dorio used strange words. 
He talked of “playing against an orchestra” 
later on, of “the temperament that gets over 
the footlights,” and of the risk of becoming 
“stale ”—which meant spoiling the music by 
practising till feeling lost its freshness. The 
Bohemian professor had plenty of broken 
English, and Dorio spoke Cockney slightly 
veneered with a foreign accent. 

The talks and rehearsals took place in those 
large top rooms of the house in London. It 
was an ill-furnished place, dirty and dingy, the 
tables strewn with remains of meals, music, 
clothing, hats, pipes, anything. Dorio’s to- 
bacco and his wife’s vulgar excess of scent 
mingled in the stale air. The front windows 
were not to be opened, because, though the 
place was very high up, the idle members of 
the public stood outside, far down there on the 
pavement. 

There was no deprivation of supper now ; and 
there was “my gifted daughter” on Dorio’s 
part, and many caresses from Madame to the 
“ prodigy.” All this happened during the pro- 
fessor’s daily visit. 

“You know,” he said, “I haf blayed the 
viddle kvite a long time—I haf blayed him 
tventy-five year-—and I can but teach the zecrets 
of technique. But dis shild has in a few year 
the genius, the inspiration, vich gannot be 
taught. Į haf myself not so bronounced in- 
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spiration to imbress ze public. How do you 
agount for a so strainch zurcomstance ? ” 

Florizella, resting with her violin under her 
arm, watched him with great eyes. 

Mr Dorio said genius was inherited. He had 
just come in, and he lolled in an arm-chair, with 
the fur-lined overcoat flung back. He had a 
habit of holding up his hand and admiring the 
fat fingers which had never done any work, the 
manicured nails pointed after the manner of a 
hawk’s claws, and the rings with those remark- 
able diamonds. Genius, he said, was inherited ; 
in his own case it was an eye for seeing where 
the luck was coming. Luck ran into music just 
at present. 

Florizella paid no attention to such theories. 
She was gazing at the professor with deep 
curiosity. At last she clapped a hand to her 
own short mop of black curls. “Tell me. I 
want to know something.” 

They expected an anxious question about the 
pieces she had worked up from memory. But 
this was quite another sort of conundrum: 
“Does playing music make one’s hair grow?” 
Dorio roared aloud—a shout of laughter; and 
the clear childish voice was still going on: 
“ Don’t you think piano is best for the hair ?” 

“ But vy, my so vonderful shild, dis strainch 
teeory ?” 

“ Piano must be best. Do you remember at 
Prague? Was them wigs?” 

The professor held up his two hands at each 
side of his head. “Ah! so! But you make big 
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tone with ze fiddle—you blay him loud—and 
you find zum day your hair stick out like zat all 
round.” 

Then they all laughed together, for Florizella 
was having pleasant times these days. She was 
being prepared to astonish the public, and that 
could not be done unless she had plenty of 
strength and spirit. She was getting gaily 
ready for her triumph. She had never been 
allowed to hear of nervousness, and she did not 
know there was such a thing as stage fright. 

The exciting day was coming very near when 
she was at last to reach the height of her ambition. 
She was to step out on the platform. They 
told her she would be one of the great violinists 
of the world. She played as the birds sang. 
Her fingers went naturally to the strings with 
unerring precision; she could not play falsely, 
even if she were to try. Her bow had caught 
the knack of a full tone from the beginning ; 
“a fat tone” was Dorio’s word. And the 
quality had developed in beauty through all the 
years of her little life. There was no need to 
exaggerate the marvel by saying she was nine. 
At eleven years old, or perhaps twelve, it was 
quite true to say that she was far beyond many 
an older musician in the glow of her ardent 
young soul and its power of expression. In her 
big dark eyes there was a world of romance, 
and her music was a language saying wonderful 
things beyond any words. 

In spite of Dorio’s boast about the inheritance 
of genius, it was hard for a critic like the Pro- 
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fessor to account for the contrast between the 
parents and the child. Florizella was like a 
beautiful exotic, a splendid opening flower, 
growing by some strange chance among rubbish 
and weeds. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FLORIZELLA FACES THE AUDIENCE 


THE great occasion was to-morrow. ‘The dress 
had come home and was tried on. It was 
enchanting. Florizella sprang about like a 
white-and-silver fairy. She looked ready to 
spring up to the ceiling. 

“ Muzzer” was angry, though no one was to 
say anything harsh those days. ‘You silly 
child,” she said, “you will tumble and soil it.” 
And no doubt the frock would have been ruined 
if it had swept against that carpet strewn with 
tobacco ash and the dust of weeks. 

It was soon after the trying on of the concert 
frock that Florizella found that she did not 
want food any more. One got on quite well 
without it. When she tried to eat, everything 
turned into crumbs that could hardly be 
swallowed. Muzzer fed her on soup and egg 
and milk ; but meals were a mistake. It seemed 
so strange to think she used to be hungry and 
to care for one sort of tiresome crumbs instead 
of another. 

Also, it was hard to go to sleep. It seemed 
to her that now that she was going to step out 
and play in public, life would become quite 
different. She would not be able to eat ordi- 
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nary meals any more or to go to bed like anyone 
else and fall asleep. Everything was becoming 
like a dream. Perhaps she would get used to 
it. All the public players and singers surely 
got used to it, or how did they keep alive? 

There was a carnation flush on her cheeks. 
It seemed odd that other people went about 
saying and doing ordinary things. Her heart 
beat sometimes so that she could count the 
pulses. She could think of nothing but music 
—music—music! Of this new state Florizella 
did not know the name. 

Then the day had come. She had practised 
all the morning rapturously. But nobody could 
rejoice in music and eat horrid chops directly 
after. Food almost choked her. Fahzer was 
getting cross, so she slipped the sponge-cakes 
under the table when he was not looking. 

And as for the fizzy wine he gave her, life 
became unreal when she began to sip it; 
everything was more dreamy than ever. If 
things about her got cloudy like that she 
would not be able to see to play her very 
“‘magnificentest best.” No; when he turned 
round to light another cigar she put the wine 
in the old flower-pot where the plant with long 
leaves was covered with dust and nearly dead. 

Muzzer had gone to dress, and came back 
very grand, with a big hat and feathers. 
Scent filled the room. She was hardly to be 
recognised. 

Then Florizella was marched away—last thing, 
for fear she might make herself untidy again. 
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The lovely white dress was put on, the silk 
stockings and white shoes; and the dark blue 
cloak was drawn round her. Silver leaves 
glistened in a light crown encircling her hair ; 
and of course the short curls had become for 
the afternoon more fluffy than ever—perhaps 
under the influence of the coming music. 

It took a long time to put on the white 
gloves, rubbing the fingers downward under 
directions from muzzer; the creamy kid could 
hardly be persuaded to spread up the fat little 
arms towards the elbow. 

« Now, child, you are dressed,” was the order. 
“Don’t spoil anything. Come directly—slowly 
—and don’t tumble downstairs. The taxi-cab 
will be at the door. Your father will bring the 
fiddle and the music. And mind you play well 
now ; play out and don’t be silly. If you don’t 
he will just go mad.” 

“She will be splendid.” So said. fahzer, 
meeting them on the stairs, where he had 
waited on the landing with the fiddle-case and 
music. And he said she would make a “ furore.” 
Florizella had not heard the word before; be- 
sides, he had his own way of saying it. So she 
wondered why he said she would make a few 
roar. Perhaps they would roar applause and 
what fahzer called “ongcore.” She had two 
“ongcores” ready to play. 

The taxi-cab was there. That made the 
concert seem frightfully near. Somebody lifted 
her up; and then they were all in—yes, the - 
fiddle and all; and the chauffeur had gone 
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round to the front to wind the thing up. It 
gave a snort and they were off. Awfully near 
the concert was! But she was going to enjoy 
it tremendously. 

As they wheeled round into Regent Street 
they flew past a row of sandwichmen following 
each other by the kerb-stone: “ Florizella Dorio ” 
—‘ Florizella Dorio”—and the blue outline of 
the fiddle. And she herself was the artiste about 
whose coming the town was set talking. After 
her debut at this drawing-room entertainment 
her appearance at other concerts would be 
announced on those placards in the streets. The 
newspapers would praise her playing. ‘Then she 
would appear at the Queen’s Hall—so fahzer 
said ; and she would be sure to have a command 
invitation to play at Windsor Castle. 

It seemed so strange to see all the people 
who were crowding about the shop windows— 
the people who knew nothing about it, and who 
were going along as if it was any commonplace 
day. They would never be able to play at 
concerts. They would not go to entertain 
royalty at Grosvenor Square, or look down on 


the audience at Queen’s Hall—or go to Windsor _ P 


Castle and all the Courts of Europe. But 
Europe was not to be the limit of Florizella’s 
tour of triumph. Her father told her they 
would “do America”; they would go all across 
the world via Japan to visit Australia. She 
would get a good audience at Tokio—Japanese 
royalty perhaps. And there was plenty of gold 
in Sydney and Melbourne. Of course they 
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should go to South Africa, where the newly 
made fortunes came from. 

He talked of all these grand plans in the 
taxi-cab; and they seemed to -be no time 
scudding along Park Lane, and across the great 
opening at Hyde Park Corner, where Florizella 
closed her eyes because it seemed as if all the 
red motor buses and the open cars were going 
to knock into them and demolish her and her 
fiddle before she could reach the party. 

She began bringing back the music to her 
memory. It was always filling her mind, like 
a shadow of sound; and now it throbbed with 
the roll of the car. 

When she opened her eyes, she gazed with 
dread at fahzer sitting opposite to her. ‘Those 
big amazing diamonds shone in his neck-tie, and 
on his fingers, and in the cuffs at his wrists, 
which were pulled down very far to show them. 
Of course he had the fur-trimmed coat on, but 
it was thrown wide open, and his waistcoat was 
white and enormously wide. It had transparent 
buttons like yellow glass; Florizella knew those 
buttons—he said they were topaz stones. 

He had loaded muzzer up with the fiddle-case 

»and the music, which was on no account to be 
rolled. Florizella asked for these things, but 
she was not to crumple her frock, and she had 
to hold her two hands up straight for fear of 
touching the window of the cab and soiling 
her gloves. Kid gloves were not things to be 
desired. This was a long pair, very valuable, 
and she would never hear the end of it if 
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anything happened to them. She had never 
had kid gloves before, and after the struggle 
to put them on without bursting she never 
wanted to have kid gloves again—not unless 
they were absolutely necessary for a prodigy. 

When he had got rid of the fiddle-case, 
fahzer held an opera-hat on his knees, and 
flattened it to fan himself with the brim. An 
opera-hat was a most interesting thing. One 
could have quite a game with it if one got at 
it alone, for it could be crushed flat, and it 
jumped up all right again as if nothing had 
happened. Florizella remembered the great 
trouble she got into years ago in Paris when 
first she found out what that hat could do, and 
tried to do the same with muzzer’s. 

Somebody once had made a strange remark 
about fahzer. It was at the little house called 
Glen Rowan. The remark was that he dressed 
“loudly.” But Florizella understood, the very 
next morning, when she was out in the little 
bit of garden at the back, and upstairs his 
‘window was open, and he dropped his stud. 
\He raged like a bull when he was hunting for 
it on the floor. Fahzer was a terrible man 


when anything vexed him. stot 


a It was hot in the taxi-cab. The windows 
were shut to keep all the new finery from dust. 
Chere sat Florizella holding up her hands on her 
dap, feeling-ready to melt away; and muzzer’s 
big white feather boa tickled her ear, and the 
scent was so strong it made one sneeze. 


She fixed her thoughts on the music she was 
F 
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going to play ; but truly it was always with her 
and she could not get away from it. The 
Hungarian dances were swinging about, full 
speed, all the time. They had been with her 
last night when she laid her head on the pillow, 
till she could not tell the difference between 
real music and the pulse beating—beating— 
somewhere near her brain. She listened till it 
became a succession of sounds throbbing out 
the dances in the dark. Then her own nocturne 
worried her and would not stop. That Venetian 
nocturne would not go away; it got so real it 
frightened her, and she wished she and Professor 
Shaddelshic had never thought of it. 

Again and again she had said, “I will go 
to sleep!” and imagined sheep going through 
a gate, which her professor had told her was 
the way to send oneself to sleep without 
fail. One was at the same time to count three 
hundred slowly and breathe downward through 
the nose, ‘“nevair ceasing to think upon the 
sheeps and nothing othervise.” The magic had 
not worked for Florizella. The music was up 
and dancing through her brain. This time her 
most elaborate show piece had dismissed the 

» “sheeps.” Her fancy sang Paganini over and 
over; his myriads of high notes were drifting 
bright as star-showers round her. She had not 
slept at all when morning dawned, and each 
time she opened her eyes the grey light was 
clearer, tiil at last she could see everything in 
her little cupboard of a room. She had crept 
out of bed, and looked at the London roofs 
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gilded by sunrise, and felt the pure air of 
morning, and wondered at the stillness of the 
streets so far below. The great day had come. 
The sleepless night had not broken her will. 
She was going to have a grand time this after- 
noon. She would play, as she expressed it, with 
more ardour than grammar, her “ beautifullest.” 

Florizella told no one of that restless vigil. 
She had never received sympathy of any sort 
—never except from the tall girl Peggy. She 
was not likely to look for pity now, when she 
was going to conquer. 

So the taxi-cab slowed to the porch in 
Grosvenor Square. 

Fahzer looked all excitement. He clapped 
on his hat crookedly and snatched the fiddle- 
case and music. ‘“ Here we are!” 

At the word Florizella’s heart gave a great 
jump. At the same moment muzzer, having 
free hands now, made a dash to fuzz the front 
of the little artist’s hair, and then attacked two 
forgotten buttons, one on each glove, with much 
pinching of the wrists. At another time Flori- 
zella would have screamed, but to-day she bore 
the pinching and buttoning like a Spartan. 

«Oh! theres something to call an ’ouse!” 
whispered muzzer, dropping an “h” in her 
breathless admiration. 

And Florizella’s heart jumped again. 

Somebody lifted her out, and they were going 
along a pathway of red carpet across the pave- 
ment and up the steps. Next they were in a 
broad, pillared hall. It was full of banks of 
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flowers and alive with footmen in livery. There 
was a moment of giddiness when it all seemed 
unreal—a dream. But no; this was reality ; 
her great day had come. Her little white-shod 
feet were going up the softly carpeted staircase. 

What a magnificent staircase that was! 
Flowers and ferns were everywhere. The 
banisters had changed into ramparts of bloom. 
' The landings were gardens shaded by green 
palm-trees. Florizella found herself looking 
uneasily at the splendour of this mansion, so full 
of evidence of a wealth and dignity quite un- 
known to her. For the first time she thought 
how nice it would be when the concert was over 
and her triumph won. No afternoon could last 
very long. This one would pass like all the 
other afternoons. How happy she would feel 
when she had won honour and glory and gone 
through all her playing and her “ ongcores”— 
and made “a few roar”—and when she was 
coming down this flowery staircase again ! 

She had loved music as long as she could 
remember anything, and she had been told all 
through her little life that she was to be a 
prodigy. A “prodgidy” she called it. Here 
was the first hour of conquest, and to her 
surprise it was just a little frightening. 

The Dorio parents were not going to the 
concert, nor could they get anywhere in sight 
of Lady Bolsover to-day. The gentleman with 
the furred coat and Madame with the feathers 
were merely there to bring the young performer 
to the artists’ room. 
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They were ushered into a sort of large and 
luxurious lounge running back from the staircase 
landing. Many other people were waiting there 
on easy-chairs and sofas. Ladies were putting 
their hats to the right angle before a mirror that 
stretched along one wall and reflected everybody 
as if the size of the whole place was doubled. 
Men with large shirt-fronts and ferocious hair 
were standing about in groups. A waiter, 
carrying a white cloth on his arm, was going 
about drawing corks, and a trim maid was 
asking the ladies whether they would take tea 
or coffee. 

If this was the party, Florizella felt at her 
ease again. She would not in the least mind 
playing here. And that made her realise that 
a queer sort of anxiety had crept into her mind. 
Just now she had been wishing the concert 
over. 

But whenever the door of the room opened 
she heard the sound of many voices on the 
stairs; and that ever-passing crowd did not 
come in here. No; this was not the party. 
These were the people who were to play and 
sing. They were only a few compared to the 
numbers that were going up to the drawing- 
room. It was then her piece of cake became 
suddenly dry, and no more could be swallowed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen ”—it was the voice 
of Dorio, big and pompous, with the foreign 
accent put on strongly—“ you will grant me the 
favour not to speak one word now any more— 
not one word—to my so gifted daughter, until 
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her performance—her so marvellous performance 
—is done.” 

Everyone said, “Oh, certainly,” and turned 
to gaze at the little violinist, who suddenly felt 
as if she were somebody else, and then she tried 
to think how she was the same Florizella who 
had gone through her programme this morning, 
and all she had to do was to listen to herself 
and play as if she were in the London top 
rooms, or out at the Glen Rowan house making 
all the timbers shake and enjoying herself for 
hours together in the deserted barn. Yes, it 
was better not to be talked to. She wanted 
to fix her thoughts more and more on the 
music. It had ceased to sing with her pulses 
now. The strangeness of the place sent it 
away. 

The only person who was allowed to approach 
her was the man who was going to play the 
piano. A very pleasant young fellow he was, 
his round blue eyes almost starting out of 
his head, and his light hair worn rather long and 
standing up in heaps. The piano practice did 
make their hair grow! 

“Where is your music?” he said. “Oh! 
are you going to play all that? You brave 
little girl! How old are you? KEight?... 
Nine?” 

Florizella looked much younger than her 
eleven or twelve years. ‘You must ask 
fahzer,” she said. And her big dark eyes 
glanced nervously towards the white waistcoat 
beyond some groups of people. Muzzer was 
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not near enough to be appealed to; she was 
telling a lady in primrose-yellow all about the 
trial and difficulty of rearing a genius. They 
had only got as far as the measles; Florizella 
overheard the word. 

“That was an indiscreet question about your 
age,” said the young man. “ You are not very 
big anyhow. You and I will have to take care 
when we go out. Why, if you play this sort of 
thing you will bring the house down.” 

He was off at once to talk to someone else. 
The accompanist was going to be busy. 

Florizella did not feel easy about bringing the 
house down. It looked better built than that. 
And yet, if hundreds of people made a great 
noise applauding, who could tell what might 
happen? Still, she was going to give out her 
“ beautifullest” music and win applause, even 
if they all slid into the street. Fahzer and the 
professor wanted “a fat tone”; it should be 
the fattest ever heard. 

Here the lady in pale yellow turned round to 
her. She had a huge black hat perched jauntily 
on one side of her head. 

“You darling!” she said. “I wish J could 
play the violin. I am sure, Madame Dorio, she 
will be loaded with bouquets. You will have to 
pick them up, my dear, and bring them along in 
an armful. And I don’t know what you will 
do with the fiddle. You are sure to get an 
encore. Have you brought one?” 

Florizella said she could play “two times 
ongcores.” There was a serenade she had by 
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heart and the piano part was here; and “an 
Italian trantarella.” 

For some reason or other the mention of a 
“ trantarella ” made the lady artist laugh. “The 
tarantella will set us all dancing,” she said. 
“But a trantarella! Oh, I think it’s a jolly 
word! I shall go out on the stairs and keep 
starting the clapping till you get your encores. 
See if I don’t!” 

“Fahzer says ongcores must be short,” said 
Florizella; “and 1 mustn’t play too easily again 
for them. I must come out two times first.” 

“Oh! I see,” said the singer in yellow. 
“You are not going to give extras too easily. 
Quite right! There is not much to teach you, 
my little lady.” 

They began to laugh over the child’s dignity 
as a professional; but the fur collar and white 
waistcoat came pushing through the crowd, and 
Signor Dorio (as he had given his name here) 
begged of everybody again not to speak to his 
“so talented and marvellous daughter ” till after 
her performance. 

All this time a very stout gentleman with 
wild hair and bulging eyes was in ambush 
behind the door, waiting to rush out at any 
moment and away upstairs to begin the concert 
valiantly. . 

The lady in yellow went and peeped out, and 
drew back her head suddenly. “They are © 
coming now. The Princess was going past— 
just on the stairs—I saw her. Oh! anne I 
hadnt caught this cold. Is the piano high, 
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Mr Baxter? I shall never be able to jump right 
up to my last note. Will you remember to 
make a little twiddledy-diddledy run up to it. 
Oh! do—or I shall die!” 

The stout professor was already gone, and in 
a few moments they heard him making a terrific 
sort of musical storm—to put it plainly, quite 
an awful row—somewhere in the distance. 

“He goes for the piano like a heavy-weight 
champion, doesn’t he?” said young Mr Baxter. 
And certainly the great man seemed to have 
fallen upon that unfortunate piano, hands and 
feet, arms and elbows, to knock it to pieces. 

“Sort of scattering it round the room, isn’t 
he? There now—he is jumping on it,” said 
Mr Baxter cheerfully. “It’s not right to do 
that when we want the piano, is it, Miss 
Dorio?” He was looking at Florizella and 
speaking seriously. “ You see, that big fellow 
goes up and gets at our piano first. Even if I 
can collect the pieces and slap it up together, 
he has knocked the breath out of it for the rest 
of the afternoon.” i 

A far-off roar was now going on ; that was the 
applause. Suddenly a servant-man appeared at 
the door. “Mr Dorio! Be quick, sir, please!” 

“It’s me! It’s us to go!” cried the ungram- 
matical Florizella, who had been admiring her 
name on the programme. 

She tumbled forward out of the big chair and 
on to her feet. Mr Baxter pounced upon the 
music. 


“Oh, I beg your pardon, miss; I thought 
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you were a gentleman!” the servant said 
deferentially. 

“It’s all right,” said the cheery Mr Baxter. 
“Come along, Mr Dorio!” 

“Your gloves, child!” cried muzzer in a 
a whisper that was almost a shriek. “Take 
them off. Leave them here.” 

“Your fiddle!” shouted fahzer. <“ Here is 
the bow ready. Tvetightened it enough; there’s 
rosin on.” As she passed him, going out to 
face the audience and win her triumph, he 
stooped over her and hissed a warning into her 
ear: “Play well! TI kill you if you don’t!” 

Mr Baxter, quick and quiet in his movements, 
was already waiting for her on the landing. 
She ran to him, startled by that whisper that no 
one else had heard. She tripped over a rug and 
almost dropped the fiddle and bow. Mr Baxter 
saved her by clutching her arm, and he hurried 
her up the other staircase. ‘Come along, Miss 
Dorio. You are going to do splendidly. They 
will be delighted with you. Now through 
this doorway—up these steps! These are the 
curtains at the back of the platform. Remem- 
ber, little girl—there’s no one of the crowd can 
play the violin like you. They can only listen. 
This is the first time, isn’t it? Well, keep that 
in mind. Here we are! You first! To the 
front and bow.” 

She was out on the red-covered platform 
looking upon an immense, lofty room crowded | 
with people. The edge of the improvised stage 
was banked with ferns and flowers. The grand 
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piano was to the left, quite whole and sound, its 
polished top lifted, and its keyboard gleaming 
white. Out in front there was a sea of people, 
seen like a bewildering haze of bright colours. 
They were all rustling and talking together in a 
confused buzz. Other rooms opened beyond, 
just as full. Great windows, heavily shaded, 
were all along one side, subduing the sunshine 
of the afternoon to a warm twilight. 

As Florizella advanced to the front of the 
platform and bent the curly head with its 
circlet of silver, a sudden silence held the whole 
room. ‘Then a good-natured man in the front 
row began to bang his hands together, and the 
whole audience took up the clapping, till the 
little violinist looked round and laughed quite 
naturally, with a thunder of applause for a 
welcome. 

It was no wonder they applauded, for what 
they saw was a foreign-looking child in white 
bowing a head of curls crowned with bright 
leaves, and not only smiling, but laughing her 
greeting in the most enchanting manner., In 
her small hands she held an old brown fiddle 
and a bow; and with the four sensitive strings 
—the mystery and marvel of all music — this 
child was ready to sway and enrapture this 
audience of hundreds. Was it any wonder 
they gave her a welcome? | 

Then Florizella caught sight of crowds of 
strangers behind the front row, standing up to 
see her. Audible whispers were going round. 
How old was she? Orrather—how young ? 
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One said “Italian”; another “Spanish”; a 
third said: “ What a little gipsy she looks!” 

Florizella felt her cheeks burning with excite- 
ment. The time was come for her to dare and 
to do. She had to begin. Somehow she could 
not look at the audience. 

The brave Mr Baxter was already at the 
piano. He was used to it; he did not mind a 
bit. But as for her, she dd mind, now that the 
moment wascome. She did not know the name 
of that keen anxiety that made her feel so pain- 
fully self-conscious, as if every living atom of 
her being were more alive than ever before. 
She could not possibly look round, there was 
such a vivid sense of the presence of hundreds 
of strangers. 

Mr Baxter gave her one central note and she 
began tuning with exquisite care. It was hard 
to hear, when that sea of people kept murmur- 
ing close by; but at last, softly and surely, the 
tuning was done. | 

The child turned and stood facing her 
audience. She had lifted her fiddle into posi- 
tion, and all the rest of the world was now only 
a shining haze. 

There was a breathless stillness of expecta- 
tion. Now or never! The little brown arm 
was raised, and the bow swept over the strings 
with a mighty chord. Round went the arm 
with another downward sweep and another. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the big man with the 
good-natured face in the front row—the same 
that had started the clapping a little while ago. 
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“ Brava!” he called. “ Brava! Splendid!” And 
people said: “ Whish! Hush!” 

He had been taken by surprise. It was 
astounding. A mere child was setting off with 
the precision and tone of a man, the vigour of an 
artist. Inher hands the old fiddle raised at once 
a glorious voice and began to sing right into 
people’s souls. 

That word of praise during her prelude was 
like a draught of new life to the little player. 
The first slow phrases sang in answer to each 
other. Then the notes broke out swift and 
sweet in the rhythm of a dance. Perhaps the 
wildness of gipsy blood was in the music; or 
perhaps the warmth of the sunny south. What- 


ever was in it was a meaning, not learned or — 


copied, but fresh from her heart. She swung to 
its measure; and all at once the fiddle seemed 
to have become alive. It laughed about with 
high notes, and swept away down into deep tones 
like a human voice in sorrow. 

The Hungarian dance finished amid a tempest 
of applause; and, fired with a new excitement, 
the player touched her strings again and set 
at once about the next item of the programme 
—a reverie, the contrast to the piece she had 
interpreted so wonderfully. 

She held her audience spellbound for a while. 
It was the sort of music that men enjoy with 
closed eyes and folded arms, and that women 
listen to with a struggle against tears. But all 
at once something happened. At the very 


aie 


climax of the piece, where the sweet notes. went - 
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up and up in flights like an angel singing— 
suddenly the artist forgot—and stopped. And 
there stood the child—only a child after all, and 
ready to cry, because she had broken down. 
What came next? How did it go on?... 
What on earth was she to do? 

Once again she tried desperately, ake 
all that flight of sweet notes, higher and 
higher; and again at the same point her mind 
was blank. Some of the audience began to 
encourage her with applause. Others whispered : 
“Husht?”’ 

A quiet, steady voice from the piano said 
softly: “Come and look at my music. Look 

here, and play it straight off, without thinking !” 
= Florizella’s eyes were brimming with tears; 
her mouth was going down at the corners. “I 
can't,” she answered out loud in that deep 
voice of hers, glancing towards the piano. 

Mr Baxter was not going to let her suffer 
defeat if he could help it. He stood up and said 
calmly: “ Miss Florizella Dorio will now play 
the nocturne of her own composition called 
A Venetian Night” He put another sheet of 
music on the stand above the keys. 

“No, I won't!” said Florizella hoarsely and 
audibly. There was despair in the deep tones, 
but also an indignant protest. He did not 
oP how upset she felt. He had no business 

0 aiey what she would play. The Venetian 
Nigh. indeed! How could he ask her, when 
she was ready to cry, and so tired out that she 
could have dropped in a heap on the floor? So 
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she said in aggrieved tones: “ No, I won’t!” and 
added: “I’m going now!” 

The last remark was only meant for Mr 
Baxter, but it reached the audience and set 
them laughing. 

Florizella fled with a run off the platform, 
disappearing between the curtains and nearly 
falling down the steps at the back. It did not 
matter that the audience applauded wildly. She 
had heard the laughter at her quaint remark, 
and it was the last drop in her cup of bitterness. 
She had failed. That was the one word ringing 
through her heart. All was over. She had had 
her chance and lost it. In her passionate, un- 
taught way, she felt she would never touch a 
fiddle any more. She would have liked to smash ~ 
it and run away and never see anyone again. 

Baffled ambition—that was the first reason of 
her misery; but there was something else to 
think of beside the bitterness of disgrace. What 
would fahzer say to his “so gifted daughter”? 
That thought filled her with terror. 


CHAPTER IX 
RUIN 


Or all the audience no one had énjoyed the 
violin music with such rapture as the girl in 
white, who sat on an end chair near a shaded 
window. Even after hearing that fiddle in 
Venice and in the barn at “Glen Rowan,” the 
Hungarian dance surpassed everything Peggy 
had expected. It was her own Florizella that 
played—the child who had begged for a kiss, 
and who had sat with her under the hedge 
beyond the mortar-hole—the great mud-pie. 
It was hard to realise that this beautiful little 
creature was the same who had run along the 
brick-field barefoot in her red cotton frock, or 
who had told her troubles sitting on the upside- 
down tub, or roared aloud when the harsh man 
scolded her. 

What must it be like, thought Peggy, to be 
able to come out and play music that delights 
hundreds and hundreds of people? They did 
not know Florizella Dorio. They could not 
talk to her. Peggy felt quite proud; and being 
the impulsive girl that she was, she sprang to 
her feet at the end of the first piece and burst 
the white kid gloves with clapping. 

Aunt Maud was looking “a dream”; that 
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would have been her own word for it. Her 
costume was of her own design, planned on 
vague’ masculine suggestions, remembered in 
chance words from the artist nephew. A woman 
of her complexion ought to dress like the spring, 
he said. And Maud was robed in silken filmy 
shades of palest green showing through each 
other, with little hints of primrose linings. The 
whole effect was spoiled, to Peggy’s mind, by 
a certain bob-fringe trimming; she could not 
decide whether it was more like green peas or 
gooseberries. Anyhow, Maud was very over- 
whelming, and having plenty of fashionable folks 
to talk to, she did not come near her country 
niece at all. 

The violin began again, to Peggy’s delight. 
It was the reverie. The girl closed her eyes to 
listen, and forgot the gaily dressed crowd. She 
was conscious of the same longing that had filled 
her when she leant on the top of the ladder 
against the threshold of the loft at Westwick 
and heard the pleading of Florizella’s soul. Oh! 
to forget oneself—to do something real—some- 
thing worth doing! 

Suddenly the music stopped. She opened her 

eyes withastart. The impossible had happened. 
Florizella had broken down. 
-~ Peggy waited in painful nervousness. The 
tension was a sort of agony. ` It was just as if 
she herself was on the platform, not knowing 
where to turn or what to do. 

Yes, Florizella had failed. The face was 
flushed red and the mouth twitching, as if she 
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was actually going tocry. The pianist beckoned 
and was speaking, but she would not listen. 
He stood up and announced that Miss Dorio 
would play the nocturne of her own composition 
—A Venetian Night. O memories of Venice! 
How the girl near the window went back in 
one swift thought to the time of gondolas 
and marble palaces and the first meeting with 
Florizella on that day of glorious sunshine when 
she came as a lost child to the opposite bank 
of the canal, and the “rio” was bright with 
diamonds as the tide went back to the Adriatic, 
and the city by the sea was all asleep. 

That was the child now on the platform, in 
white, with silver in her hair; and she turned the 
curly head to say something to the young man 
who had announced the Venetian Night. It 
was something short she said in her deep voice; 
and it must have been quaint, for the front 
benches mingled laughter with applause, as she 
ran away. 

One of the men in Peggy’s row of chairs had 
caught the words and leant back laughing and 
clapping his hands heartily. 

“ Good! ‘No, I won't!’ she said. ‘I’m going 
now!’ She is a prima donna already. I have 
heard of a lady that kept the audience waiting. 
It was in New York. She had one shoe on, 
and she wouldn’t put on the other shoe till the 
manager promised her five hundred dollars more. 
It’s a fact. Well, what are we going to have 
now ?” 

Peggy wanted nothing in the programme but 
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poor little Florizella Dorio. The longing to 
comfort her was irresistible. She slipped away, 
going all along by the windows and round at the 
back of the second room, till she reached an 
open door filled by crowds of men who preferred 
to stand. Behind them the artists were 
grouped in ambush; they had come up the short 
staircase to listen. They knew that something 
had happened, but they did not see from the 
upper landing Florizella charging away off the 
platform and escaping in their rear to the stair- 
case by a door out of sight of the place where 
they stood. The child dashed into the artists’ 
room, and to her relief found it almost empty. 
She threw her fiddle and bow upon the table, 
snatched the dark blue cloak from the back of 
a chair, flung it round her and pulled the hood 
over her head. Flight was the idea—instant 
flight—never, never to come back again. 

But she was delayed by the bushy-haired 
professor, who wanted to get out of the door 
at the same time, on his way to hurry up to 
mount the platform and fill the gap by another 
storm on the piano. ‘The professor was very 
stout, and Florizella and he were stuck for a 
moment in the doorway. That was how she 
was caught by “fahzer” himself swooping down 
upon her, in the big fur coat and purple with 
rage. Peggy saw it all from an upper step of 
the stairs, where she tried in vain to get past 
the crowd. 

The lady with the great hat and feathers had 
squeezed her way down rapidly, without mind- 
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ing whom she pushed and crushed. Florizella 
was sobbing, looking all red and disfigured in 
the fluffy-edged hood. She was not roaring 
aloud. ‘There was none of that Venetian style 
of howling that had first compelled the atten- 
tion of Peggy. ‘The reckless noise that day 
was a call for help. This was a heart-break, 
violent as far as sobbing went, but smothered 
by desperate efforts almost into silence. In 
Venice she looked none the worse for crying ; 
but this time Florizella was a wreck. 

Her grief was awful to see. One knew what 
it meant. She realised that her career was 
ruined. Her bright ambition and all her little 
life of toil were ended in failure and disgrace. 

Dorio was talking at one moment about the 
caprices of genius, and in the next frightening 
the child by grinding his teeth with fury and 
muttering violent words. 

Peggy had now reached the doorway, and 
stood helplessly looking on, wondering what she 
could do. 

The lady in yellow was reminding Dorio 
rather angrily that his daughter might be a 
genius, but he ought to remember that she 
was only a child. 

“That is my business, madam,” he retorted 
roughly. 

Her champion in yellow was not put off by 
the rebuff. ‘She is all nerves. Poor little girl ! 
—she looks as if she does not sleep enough.” 

“I never slept at all—all night!” wailed 
Florizella. 
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Then Mr Baxter said it was too bad, and so 
did the lady in yellow; and “ muzzer ” began to 
fight everybody. 

“Come along out of this, Betsy,” said the 
man. 

But Betsy had begun a loud tirade about the 
years they had slaved for this child and edu- 
cated her, and done everything she was sure that 
any parents could do, and here she “let Signor 
Dorio down ” like this and disgraced everybody. 
Thousands of times she had played those pieces 
—she knew every note of them—and the tran- 
tarella and the Paganinny too that the people 
were never allowed to hear. And it was all to 
annoy—just a fad! And this was the return! 
Always a nuisance that child was. ‘The un- 
grateful little minx! I wish I had never set 
eyes on her!” 

Peggy was horrified. This could not be their 
own child. What heartless things that woman 
said! It took one’s breath away. But there 
were several champions now who had got nearer 
to Florizella, and Peggy meant to get a word 
of comfort spoken when the Dorios would be 
taking the child away. 

“ Stop it, Betsy,” growled the man. “ What’s 
the good of talking here?” He had gathered 
the fiddle-case and the music, and began push- 
ing the two others out of the room. “ Genius— 
that’s what it is—the vagaries of genius. Don’t 
let her roar out loud. She is just going to start. 
Take her away.” 

Peggy felt a touch on her arm. There was 
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Aunt Maud. “I don’t want to speak to them,” 
she said in an undertone. “Do it for me, 
Peggy. Lady Bolsover has heard only this 
moment that the Dorio child can’t come up 
again to play. See!—take this, and give it to 
her. It was the Princess sent it. And tell her 
from the Princess that she played most beauti- 
fully—and all that sort of thing, you know— 
‘magnificently’ was the word, I believe—and 
she took this clasp out of her own dress. 
Awfully sweet of her, wasn’t it? I must run 
back. I want to be introduced. I'll say thank 
you for her, and that she was delighted—and 
—all that sort of thing, you know. But I don’t 
want to meet those vulgar people. Just fancy! 
I shall ask to give the message to the Princess 
myself.” 

Maud was gone. Peggy held in her hand a 
small gold fastener studded with emeralds and 
little sparkling brilliants. It was sweet of the 
Princess indeed, and she had just thought of 
the perfect thing to do. 

“Florizella! Florizella!” cried Peggy in a 
ringing voice. “ A message from the Princess. 
Here are diamonds and emeralds for you. And 
she says you have played magnificently !” 

The artists clapped their hands. The room 
rang with applause. Peggy had Florizella in 
her arms, kissing the tear-wet face, and putting 
the little brooch of gold and jewels into that 
small pair of hands that were holding a miser- 
able ball of a handkerchief. 

“TIl put it in my pocket,” said Dorio, 
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instantly capturing the trinket, and bowing 
and leering, with a great show of the big 
teeth. “Return my best thanks. Very kind! 
Most charming! How do you do, madmozel ? 
I have had the honour of meeting you before. 
In Italy it was, and—at our country house.” 

“Td like to put the clasp here in the front 
of Florizella’s cloak,” suggested Peggy. 

He patted his breast-pocket with a large hand 
ornamented with doubtful diamonds. “It is 
safe here, madmozel. And now I must take 
our gifted daughter away at once—she is so 
agitated.” 

Peggy had to turn to Florizella, for the kind- 
ness and the praise had brought great joy, but 
fresh tears. 

“Dont you worry about her, my dear,” said 
the voice of “ Betsy.” “Give my love to Lady 
Bolsover. That was such a pleasant afternoon 
we spent at her palace in Venice. And such 
delicious cream-cakes. Well, I mustn’t go to 
say good-bye to her, because she has to entertain 
the Royal Highnesses instead of me.” And 
having astonished the company, Madame Dorio 
steered the husband and the child, the fiddle and 
the music, out of the room. 

The news of the gift had spread. For 
when Peggy went down to the door to see 
the Dorios drive away she overheard an extra- 
ordinary remark made by a footman to the old 
butler. Perhaps the young man had been with 
her ladyship’s carriage to Ascot or Goodwood 
at some time or other. 
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“ Hes got the jools,” he said under his breath ; 
“he is going to put ‘em on a hoss all right, 
I know.” 

And the butler, without moving a muscle of 
his countenance, said, as if he was giving an 
order: “ Why doesn’t he put the grand overcoat 
on a’oss? He can’t want it this weather.” 

This short conversation exercised Peggy’s 
mind a great deal. It was difficult to under- 
stand. Very puzzling, that imaginary picture 
of the horse with the furred overcoat on—a 
sleeve hanging at each side of his neck. 

That was only the second idea in her mind, 
and there was no time to think it out. The 
main point was that the Dorios had driven 
away, and the rest of the entertainment could 
only be a blank without Florizella. Maud had 
gone back at once to the fashionable company. 
Lady Bolsover could not be searched out for 
even the briefest good-bye. There was nothing 
for Peggy to do but to get her hat and go 
quietly away. 

Back by train and tram to the High Street, 
Westwick; and she poured out three pieces of 
news topsy-turvy to Aunt Susan.  Florizella 
i was magnificent, but she had broken down and 
run off the platform. The Princess had sent 
her beautiful jewels—which “that dreadful man 
Dorio” put in his pocket. And “ muzzer” said 
such horrid things that Peggy was sure Florizella 
was not their child. 3 

“They are just making money out of the 
poor little thing,” she said. “I wonder, is she 
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a little gipsy? But we couldn’t send her back 
to the gipsies. Oh dear! what can we do?” 

Aunt Susan planned that they might call 
upon the Dorios. They could get the address 
at the concert agency. It would make times 
easier for Florizella if they made acquaintance 
for her sake with the “vulgar people,” and 
Peggy wanted to congratulate her on the royal 
message and the gift. 

They wrote for the address of Signor Dorio. 
The answer was that by the advice of a specialist 
Miss Florizella Dorio was resting in the country, 
and “all her engagements were cancelled.” The 
Dorios had also left town. No address could be 
given. They had said something about wintering 
on the Riviera. 

It worried Peggy to think that those jewels 
might be turned into money. The Riviera 
would mean Monte Carlo. Aunt Susan said 
that men and women went there to gamble, just 
as they went to the races to bet. 

He had no business to take Florizella’s brooch, 
Peggy said. He might put the fur coat “ona 
hoss ” if he liked. It made one hot to see it in 
June. 

For June had come, and it was nearly mid- 
summer. Then a new excitement came and put 
Florizella and the rest-cure into the background. 

Susan Vallely and Peggy left the suburban 
lodging and moved back to the dear old Corner 
Cottage at Market Hawley. 


CHAPTER X 
BROTHER AND SISTER 


“Tm sick of Art,” said Tom. “I’m going to 
chuck it. Wincock chucked it long ago.” 

“ But—oh! why, Tom?” 

“Well, you see, Peg, I got it all by the 
wrong handle. What I mean is, I see now I’m 
not the genius Wincock thought me to be— 
and that I thought myself to be.” 

They were sitting on the window-seat of the 
upper landing. Tom plunged his hands in his 
pockets and rattled keys and coins. “It was- 
beastly selfish of me to go to Venice that time. © 
I believe Aunt Susan spent the last shilling for 
me. But I didn’t see things right side up then. 
I must make money for Aunt Susan, and my 
sort of Art is too uncertain. I must get on to 
something firm. Rubber—that’s the thing— 
rubber !” 

“Why, Tom, that’s what that uncanny man 
in Venice said you would do in the end—the 
Count, you know.” 

“« Horrid sharp old file he was,” growled Tom. 
“ He knew too much.” 

«And what are you going to do, Tom?” 

“ Rubber.” 

“You are awfully good, Tom,” said Peggy, 
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taking hold of his arm and laying the fair head 
against the corner of his shoulder. “I noticed 
your hair was cut short.” 

“Sharp of you, Peggy. Wincock said I had 
better do that. It is bad form to have long 
hair in the city.” 

“Oh, Tom—are you going into an office?” 

“Taminone. Hang it all! I won't let Aunt 
Susan work while I am playing. Rubber, 
Peggy, is the most inartistic substance in the 
world. I am with Wincock—‘in rubber.’” 

“Isn't it funny? Just what the Count said!” 

“ Hang the Count!” <A deeper plunge of the 
hands, and the keys rattled. . 

s You don’t like it, Tom? What a pity!” 

“ I hate it—like poison—except for Aunt Susan. 
Of course, if I had time, I could work rightly 
from the foundations, and then my pictures 
would sell. I am going to slave at trade.” 

“Thats what makes it so good of you, Tom.” 

“ Oh, rot! Shut up—do, Peggy!” 

“I don’t care; it’s splendid of you.” 

She knew he was consoled by that word of 
encouragement. A boy like Tom wanted her 
sympathy, but he wanted her to think he didn’t 
want it. It was very complicated. ‘Tom and 
Peggy understood each other. Rubber, in Tom’s 
case, meant self-extinction—sacrifice. Peggy 
loved him for the downright act that showed the 
strong will of a man. But she couldn’t tell 
him so. And she knew that for all his manhood 
he was too much of a boy to say anything in 
answer to her praise but “Shut up, Peggy!” 
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They were at the Corner Cottage again. Tom 
had come down from London to enjoy “home 
sweet home” for a day or two. She thought 
it was an artist’s rest, and it was a city man’s 
week-end. Peggy had always been his confidante. 
To her he had told the secret of his altered career. 
Her tone meant a world of approval, with just 
the spice of honest admiration that would give 
him zest for unromantic work. Tom was going 
on towards twenty-one, and he reflected with 
surprise that Peggy here, with the fair bobbed 
hair and the huge ribbon bow, was between 
sixteen and seventeen. 

This had always been their favourite place for 
chatting and “slacking,” since the days when 
they had each a shelf in the oak linen-presses, 
on the right hand and on the left. The school- 
boy of old times had his fort and camp, his 
railway stock and his medley of paint-boxes, 
sketching books and crayons. The girl, four 
years younger, had teddy-bears and a tangle 
of coloured crotchet work, and the old doll in 
pink muslin that she had possessed so long that 
it had to be treated as if it were alive. She 
had never been able to have another doll of 
any sort because of Angelina. And anyone 
who explored now those lavender-scented shelves 
would have found under a pile of spotless folded 
sheets, two teddy-bears and Angelina perfectly 
flat. 

A week had passed since the strangers went 
away and the Vallely family were able to come 
back to their own house. The Corner Cottage 
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seemed to Peggy an airy and spacious place 
after the little lodging over the shop. But it had 
not been kept according to Aunt Susan’s ideas 
of spotlessness and order. Why, even the 
conservatory had been filled up with rubbish, 
and the precious bulbs of the Japanese lilies 
were found in the bicycle shed. 

“We have had a spring cleaning all over 
again,” said Peggy. 

“Domestic earthquake! Horrible sort of 
thing!” groaned the masculine Tom. 

“ It was awfully jolly,” said the girl cheerfully. 
“We had our meals in the garden. We have 
another maid—Barbara—now, as well as Martha; 
and we sprung the house clean in four days. It 
was gorgeous weather, you know. We ran all 
the light things right out into the garden and 
rampaged round the rooms.” 

«Women enjoy upsetting things,” said Tom. 
‘s Glad I was out of it.” . 

“Oh! we are very fond of you, Tom; but we 
couldnt have done with you. Jack Furzey 
happened to come round; and we got him to 
bang the carpets and shine the windows; and 
he unscrewed the knocker—it was I thought of 
that—and tied up the bell, so that nobody could 
get us to open the door. So we don’t know 
who came or who didn’t.” 

Peggy appeared to revel in the recollection of 
“rampaging” round the rooms and “springing ” 
the cottage clean. 

“Who is Jack Furzey ?” said Tom. 

Peggy explained that he had a face like a 
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plate of blackberries. He was a knife-grinder, 
and they had known him since the animals 
came out of the Ark—oh, years and years! 
Why, Jack Furzey often used to do the garden 
long ago, when Tom was away at school. 

“Handy man! Oh, of course,” said Tom, 
suddenly remembering. “It was Furzey snared 
rabbits for me and came to build the hutch, 
wasn’t it? And he caught me the bullfinch that 
you let go.” 

“Well, it was quite right to let poor Bully 
go,” argued Peggy. “I hate to see an English 
bird in prison in a horrid little cage.” 

“ Right you are! And if I remember, all my 
wild rabbits helped themselves to get out of the 
hutch.” 

“How?” 

“They must have gnawed a hole.” 

“No, Tom; did you never find out who let 
the bunnies go?” She nodded in answer to his 
laughing eyes; he had never guessed. 

“Of course I did,” said Peggy. “They would 
get to the common in two shakes of a lamb’s 
tail. I say—do you remember the gipsies on 
the common ?” 

Yes, of course he remembered. 

It was then Peggy said she had been making 
a great discovery. The wonderful little violin- 
girl was not the Dorios’ child at all. It was a 
speculation. They had bought her from the 
gipsies. 

This idea had first dawned upon her when 
the Dorios were at the little suburban house 
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called “ Glen Rowan.” It had been forced upon 
her again when “muzzer” spoke of the child as 
a trouble and a bother, and wished she had 
never seen her. 

« No one would do that, Tom—no, not a real 
mother. Aunt Susan said she thought I was 
right. And I do so want you to find out the 
puzzle—the fox-and-geese on the back of the 
card. That ferrety little Count in Venice said 
it had something to do with the gipsies. And 
I remember he stared very hard at Florizella, 
and asked if I thought she might be a gipsy.” 

The girl felt Tom’s hand upon her arm. 
“ Hush!” he said. 

Aunt Susan was coming up the staircase ; but 
he saw the head of someone following her with 
noiseless feet. 

There appeared the standing hair, the sharp 
face, the whole fidgety person of their Pe 
stairs neighbour in the palazzo. 

“ I am pleased to have heard by chance aia 
I am not forgotten,” he said, gliding forward 
across the polished landing, bowing in his old 
elaborate way, with his broad hat in his hand.” 

Peggy knew he had overheard her. She felt 
dazed with awkwardness, but she sprang to her 
feet, and advancing with all the grace she could 
muster, introduced the Count de Merrin to her 
aunt. 

Tom shook hands with him. “How do you 
do, monsieur? Why, this is astonishing.” He 
had murmured “Great Scott!” under his 
breath at the first sight of the man, but he 
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merely said aloud: “ An unexpected pleasure! 
I did not hear anyone come in. Why, Peggy, 
is the knocker still off—and the bell tied? 
Well, monsieur, this is a change from the 
palazzo.” 

Aunt Susan explained quite candidly and 
simply. She had an advertisement in a London 
paper; she wanted to find boarders to live at the 
Corner Cottage. This gentleman had come in 
by the side gate. She found him in the garden. 

« Admiring!” he put in, with a bow. 

He was kind enough, she said, to think of 
taking the rooms if they were what he wanted ; 
he was going to stay for some time at Market 
Hawley. 

Then Peggy remembered a tiff the evening 
before. Aunt Maud had come out from 
London with orders for Mrs Mason up at the 
Towers, and she said Aunt Susan was lowering 
the family to nothing; boarders were mentioned 
in the advertisement instead of paying guests. 
Aunt Maud said when she read it she had 
nearly fainted. Aunt Susan was very gentle 
and very sorry; she could not see the difference 
between paying guests and boarders. That 
made Maud say she would never come to the 
Corner Cottage again. And Aunt Susan looked 
sorry. But this morning Tom arrived from 
London, and Maud came in the yellow motor 
car on her way back to the station, and a 
one forgot all about it. 

The fussy little gentleman with the uprighd 
hair did not ask whether he was to be a 
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paying guest or not. He would have said 
“Tchut, tchut!” to all such nonsense. He 
took all the best rooms in two minutes. There 
was no one else to be staying there; that was 
why he wanted all the rooms. He would not 
have other people watching his goings and 
comings; besides, men of business would come 
at all hours to Market Hawley to see him. He 
would be pleased to pay whatever Miss Vallely 
liked: Money did not matter. 

Peggy was glad of those splendid terms, for 
Aunt Susan’s sake. But the Corner Cottage 
would not be home to any of them while the 
Count stayed. He came—and so did his 
luggage, and he behaved as if the house belonged 
to him. 

Tom Vallely was soon sick of hearing “the 
Count” here and “the Count” there. The 
servants wanted to dance attendance on the 
Count if only the bell was tipped with” the 
slightest “ting.” Aunt Susan was positively 
nervous. 

But what worried Peggy was that wherever 
one went one caught a glimpse of that meddle- 
some man. If she went out on the Common, 
the Count was going quietly past, making his 
elaborate bow. If she came home, he was there 
before her, just crossing their own oak-panelled 
hall, or looking out of the familiar drawing-room 
that was theirs no longer. A slight flavour of 
his expensive cigars was in the atmosphere as 
one stepped into the Corner Cottage. There 
seemed to be two or three of the Count de 
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Merrin. He pervaded Market Hawley and the 
Common, and he was always in the house when 
one thought he was out./ 

The greatest surprise of all was that the 
young man with the blackberry eyes—their own 
Jack Furzey—came and had a long interview 
with the Count in the dining-room. 

“It does make me nervous,” said Aunt Susan. 
“I wonder, is the Count de Merrin all right ?” 

Tom admitted that he seemed uncommonly 
queer—not a Frenchman—probably a Russian 
Jew. “Never mind,’ Tom added. “I shall 
come down here for all the week-ends and see 
what he is doing. I can square up and bowl him 
over if I catch him carrying off our sugar-tongs 
and the tea-spoons.” 

The Count spent most of his time in the 
open air about Hawley Common and the fields. 

Even in the rain he was out there one day, 
and there was another figure with him; Tom 
and Peggy had caught glimpses of them in the 
distance. They believed it was Jack Furzey, 
the knife-grinder. 

The rain pattered on the windows. It kept 
Peggy from working in the garden and getting 
the wilderness of weed and vegetable into order. 
She was up in the attic with the big skylight— 
Tom’s studio. They had been searching through 
his press full of old sketches for bits worth 
keeping, and they settled down into examining 
the visiting-card of the Count de Merrin with 
the fox-and-goose puzzle on the back. Peggy 
knew he was poking about with Jack Furzey 
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to find something, and their steering chart was 
this medley of noughts and crosses. 

“I wish you and I could guess it, and find it 
—whatever it is—before the Count. Wouldn’t 
it be fun?” So said the impulsive Peggy, and 
ran her head out through the little window in 


thing. 

The rain was dripping from the gable on 
Peggy’s fair head. She pulled it in again. 

“ There he goes along into the garden. He has 
got a cloak on—a mackintosh thing—and a big 
hat. He is exactly like the conspirators and 
villains in our plays at school. If we had 
conspirators, they always had big cloaks and 
hats pulled down on their eyes. Oh! the Count 
is a funny man. Id love to find that treasure 
and fill up the hole again. And then he 
would go digging afterwards in the very same 


place.” 
“Thats wicked of you, Peggy. Show me 
the card. . . . Why, theres nothing to -be 


guessed by that.” 

They sat down by the easel. Tom turned 
the card round and round. “Has he asked you 
anything about it since he came?” 

“Oh! not a word, Tom. You see, he is 
keeping it all to himself now. I expect he got 
some hint that it is about Market Hawley, and 
that is why he has come to live here.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Tom. ‘Very good 
indeed, Peg. Quite clever of you. You can 
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see just as far through a deal board as anybody 
else.” 

“I see more than that,” said Peggy. “Jack 
Furzey may be a gipsy. And this has some- 
thing to do with the gipsies. That’s why the 
Count is getting him to hunt. Maybe gipsies 
can read this sort of writing—all noughts and 
crosses.” 

“I shouldn’t think it is writing of any kind,” 
said the brother. “ When people can’t write, 
somebody signs for them, and they put a cross 
just like that. This is to show one where to 
dig for something, is it? Well, the only thing 
I am sure of is that this criss-cross business in 
the corner is a gate—the gate of a field, I should 
think.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, “I thought of that too.” 

“ Well, of course, these crosses are trees all in 
a row, and you go thirty-three paces to the left. 
I wonder the Count has not gone ‘a-settin’ on’ 
the gate and found that much out. I should 
have thought any donkey would have found out 
that by now.” 

He took another puff at his cigarette and 
almost dropped it. Peggy gave half-a-laugh 
and half-a-scream. The Count was in the room. 
“You are complimentary,” he said. “But as 
you are kind enough to try to help the Count 
de Merrin with the problem, 1 may save you 
trouble by telling you that the sign in the corner 
is not a gate and these crosses are not trees. 
Pardon my coming here unasked. 1 know you 
are an artist, Mr Vallely. I heard your voice, 
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and it just occurred to me that it would pass 
part of a wet day if you would be good enough 
to let me look at your pictures.” 

“Certainly,” Tom said; but he had nothing 
here but some old daubs. He showed the heap 
of sketches on the floor. They had been talking 
about the mystery on the card. 

The Count took up a sketch, turning it round, 
unable to find which was top and bottom, very 
much as Tom had turned the card. His move- 
ments were always quick and his temper irritable. 
He looked cross, he stammered, and his sharp 
eyes blinked. ‘You are able to give the world 
such gems of art, Mr Vallely, you should not 
waste your time on my cryptograph.” 

That was his grand name for the fox-and- 
goose puzzle. 

“You asked my sister when we were in 
Venice,” said the artist, a little hurt at his sar- 
castic reference to the“ gems.” 

“ But it is not fair to take up the time of an 
artist.” 

«Perhaps I have some curiosity about it,” 
said Tom. 

“Tchut!” said the Count. ‘These things 
take a lifetime. Is not it enough for one donkey 
to lose all his time to it?” 

He was angry. He flung down the sketch 
on the heap upon the floor. ‘The Count was 
certainly not a good-humoured man. There 
was something very bad-tempered about those 
hard, thin lips and sharp eyes. 

“I am awfully sorry you overheard that silly 
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nonsense I was talking,” broke out Tom with 
generous apology. ‘I would have said the same 
about myself, Count.” 

“ That is possible,” said the Count dryly, clap- 
ping on a pair of pince-nez with one of his swift 
movements, and pouncing upon another sketch, 
which he took over to the end window to scrutin- 
ise. “We get to know ourselves, but other 
people we don’t know.” 

Tom took the cigarette from his lips and 
strode about. The Count was a bit unreason- 
able. ‘I meant not the slightest offence; that’s 
all I can say about it, sir.” 

“Then we shall not speak of it any more,” 
said the crusty Count, flinging the sketch on to 
a table, and pulling up his collar, and jerking his 
tie—he had the most restless hands anyone ever 
saw. “And if the young lady is kind enough 
to be interested, perhaps I may tell her, with 
thirty years of investigation behind me—with all 
my experience, I find this a most difficult case, 
and she is not likely to succeed if I fail. The 
rain is lighter. It will be fine in ten minutes. 
I may be an ass in other matters, but my habit 
of observation has made me a weather prophet— 
even in this abominable climate of yours. Good- 
morning, young people. I am going out.” 

And off he went, with the round sweep of the 
hat and the stage bow. 

“ The Count has got a beastly temper!” said 
Tom the moment the door was closed. “I do 
believe the beggar was eavesdropping before he 
came in. Else, how could he know what you 
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said, Peggy. You said you would find this out 
without him? He knew that.” 

“ Never mind,” said Peggy. “He doesn’t 
know everything. He doesn’t know you have 
gone in for rubber.” 

The door reopened and the foxy head ap- 
peared. “I haven't forgotten a glove, have I?” 

Tom jumped up again. “A glove anywhere? 
No!” Itwashorrible. Hehad overheard them 
again. 

“You have both the gloves in your hand, 
Count!” Peggy’s quick sight perceived the two 
gloves were there, though stuck together. 

s Ah! so I have. If you should discover this 
silver, you will kindly remember it belongs to 
the Count de Merrin.” 

He nodded and vanished. After three minutes 
of silence Tom slipped off his shoes, went noise- 
lessly to the door and pulled it open. The 
Count had gone this time. No one was on the 
landing, no one on the staircase. 

“ A most disagreeable cad!” said Tom fiercely, 
coming back. ; 

“s Never mind!” said Peggy. “If he pays 
Aunt Susan a lot of money we shall not mind. 
What I think, Tom,” she added charitably, “is 
that the Count has so much curiosity—and he 
has been all his life investigating (as he calls 
it)—he can’t help poking about; it’s just his 
nature.” 

“ Detestable cad!” said Tom to himself. 
“The Count de Merrin too! I’m surprised at 
him. He’s just a sneak.” 
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“ Well, never mind, Tom; it’s his disposition. 
Everybody isn’t of the same temperature as us.” 
“Temperature!” Tom burst out laughing. 

“Oh! but you know what I mean, Tom. 
Temperament, I suppose. Did you hear him 
say it is silver that is buried ?” 

“Yes, he let that out. It may only be a 
story of an old hoard.” 

“ But the gipsies have something to do with it.” 

“Well, perhaps a gipsy story came to him. 
He is just the sort of prying old fellow that 
would enjoy rummaging around and finding 
out things. He heard you saying you would 
find it without him and cover up the place 
again; and wasn’t he peppery ?” 

“ Well, then,” said Peggy, “he shouldn’t have 
listened.” 

“No; he has a perfect propensity for spying. 
It was hardly worthy of the Count de Merrin, 
was it?” 

The girl thought it was horrid. Between that 
and his temper—as she had said long ago at 
Venice—he was not a nice sort of man for a 
small tea-party. 

He had set the blackberry-eyed young man, 
Jack Furzey, to work at the far end of the 
Common, at the very spot where the gipsy 
camp had been long ago. There was a row 
over that. A policeman knocked at the Corner 
Cottage. Hawley Common was not to be dug 
up. Permission had to be got from some sort 
of council that looked after the affairs of Market 
Hawley. They sat once a month in state at the 
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little town hall where one paid the taxes. There 
was a great fuss before leave was given for the 
digging. It was said to be in quest of evidence 
as to the family matters of the Count de Merrin. 
At last a long blue envelope came enclosing 
much writing; and the blackberry-eyed young 
man set to work again, and dug holes under 
bushes, and smoked several pipes when he 
wanted to rest his back—which was very often. 
The Count was for the greater part of four days 
with him on the Common. And they found 
nothing. 

Meanwhile Peggy and Tom made a discovery 
of their own. ‘Tom came every week-end, and 
this was a Saturday afternoon. The roads were 
smooth with all the dust laid by the rain and 
they got out the bicycles that had been left so 
long, oiled and covered, in the shed. They both 
worked hard at cleaning and polishing; and then 
the tyres were pumped up and found all right. 
Five minutes for washing two pairs of black 
hands and searching for the hats that would 
stick on best, and they were ready for exploring. 

Tom wanted a run with an object; they 
should have somewhere to go to, some reason 
for the ride. When he consulted his pocket 
map of the county as they stood at the gate, 
out fell Count de Merrin’s card. 

Then Peggy made her suggestion. Suppose 
they went looking for the “criss-cross affair” ? 
It.seemed to be the clue to reading the puzzle 
on the card. 

“ Right you are!” said Tom, like the obliging 
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brother he was. They would go all round 
Market Hawley, looking at the prospect from 
all the field gates. Tom did not trust the 
opinion of the Count. The sign might stand 
for a gate after all. Anyone could be mistaken 
——even that ferrety gentleman who boasted 
thirty years’ experience. They were going to 
try to find out the puzzle their own way, 
without being guided by the man who him- 
self had not succeeded. 

First they took the road over the Common, 
past the end where the gipsies had been long 
ago. Then the lower road skirting the hill 
looked inviting; and without turning up to- 
wards the wooded height and the Towers, they 
ran along in the shade of trees, till they got 
out into the broad sunshine, and saw a wide 
view of the country behind the hill. At gate 
after gate they dismounted. The pasture fields 
had no border of trees. In the middle of one 
there was a round pool, where the cows stood in 
the water. But no treasure could be buried 
under a pool. That could not be the circle in 
the problem ; and where were the trees that they 
expected to find along one edge in the position 
of the crosses ? 

About two miles farther along the road there 
was a white farm-house with all its barns and 
haystacks about it, and a screen of tall poplars. 
Could those trees be the crosses and would the 
gate be beyond the row? 

They got off, and wheeled their machines past 
that charming little country home. Children 
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were playing, chickens running about chirping 
in their struggles to keep up with the mother- 
hen, who hurried along with much head-bobbing 
in the direction of a woman strewing grain. 
The low wall was mossy in every crevice, and 
crowned with yellow stonecrop and flaunting 
purple foxgloves. Peggy left her bicycle to 
Tom, jumped the ditch and stood on a stone 
to look over the wall. 

The chickens were fed, and were now running 
in a flock about the yard. The woman had 
gone into the house, when children ran and 
peeped round the corner of the barn and dashed 
back, shrieking: “ Here she comes! Here she 
comes!” There were two boys and two girls, 
and every one of them had thrown stones and 
hard balls of earth and mud round the corner 
of that barn. 

The screams were of mingled fright and en- 
joyment. It could hardly be a calf or a cow 
that was coming. They had been throwing a 
shower of missiles and teasing something. 

A war-whoop came round the corner of the 
barn after them—a roar of rage. And there 
was a little figure with a mop of short black 
curls, a face red with anger and trouble. She 
wore an old pink frock, and ran fast, with bare 
brown shins and feet. 

A boy shouted : “ Who stole the ducks? Your 
family is always going for the hen-roosts!” 

“Tell me my fortune!” shrieked a girl of ten 
or twelve, and then darted away. 

“ Gipsy brat! Thats your name!” shouted 
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another boy, stopping for a moment and making 
a trumpet of his hands. 

Peggy called across the road: “Tom! Come 
—quick! It’s Florizella.”. Was this the rest- 
cure? This cruel teasing should be stopped. 
She ran round to the gate, swung it open and 
dashed in. Tom stood and looked over the 
wall, having leant the bicycles against it. The 
attacking party of farm-house youngsters had 
been routed by Florizella at bay, and had fled 
before her wild charge. 


Peggy went along the inner side of the wall, 


smiling to quiet her. “ Why, Florizella! Fancy 
finding you again! You remember me, dont 
you ?” 

The pair of brown arms were up round 
Peggy’s neck in an instant. The rage and 
tears subsided, still leaving a few smothered 
sobs and sighs, like the swell of a storm re- 
maining on the waters. 


“I want to go away,” said Florizella petu- 


lantly. “I won't stop here—I won't!” 

Peggy told her she had heard about the visit 
to the country. “It is only for a little time, 
Florizella, till you get strong again.” 

“I am quite strong.” 

“Oh no, you cant be. Suppose we walk 


along here into the field, Florizella, and we 


will tell each other all about everything.” She 
waved a hand to Tom. When next she looked 
back he was smoking contentedly, sitting on 
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the wall. That was all right. Now she would | 


get the news. “ You can’t be strong, Florizella 
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dear,” she said, with an arm about the shoulders 
of the pink frock, just under the mop of black 
curls. “ You were prostrate, they said.” 

«What does that mean ?” 

“It means very ill. ‘Prostrate’ means down 
flat.” 

“But that was the motor man’s fault; it 
wasn't my fault. And why did they take 
away my fiddle? He knocked me flat—he did. 
I wasn’t broken, though—the doctor said I 
wasn't.” 

Of course this was the beginning of questions 
and revelations. Peggy was full of sympathy. 
The poor little “ prodigy” had been within an 
inch of being killed. The whole story came out 
topsy-turvy, as she petted and kissed Florizella 
under the hedge, while Tom sat in the distance 
on the wall, smoking and examining the spread- 
ing flowers of yellow stonecrop. He knew his 
sister cared a lot for the little violin-player, 
but the talk over there on the grass went on 
a surprising time, and he could only wonder 
at the “rum way” of girls when he saw the 
kisses showered by the big one in blue upon 
the little one in pink, and the settling down 
of the small girl to hide her face against the 
big one’s shoulder. It looked as if he was 
expected to sit on the wall for the rest of the 
day. When his sister happened to look towards 
him, he beckoned, and pointed to the dark clouds 
rolling nearer from the distance. 

Peggy was hearing a pitiful tale. Florizella 
had fled by herself that day, when the taxi-cab 
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from Grosvenor Square stopped outside the 
house where they lived. She ran and ran— 
anywhere — anywhere— only wanting to get 
away. And people chased her. A policeman 
hunted her all along the street. So she tried to 
run faster. Dorio evidently had said something 
about killing her, and she took the threat literally 
and was frantic with fright. She did not want 
fahzer or muzzer ever to find her any more. 
She could not look anyone in the face. “I 
tried to play my beautifullest. They told me 
I was busting on an extonished world. And 
there !—I broke down and spoiled everything. 
So I had to run away.” 

And then, as Florizella had dashed across “a 
big place—all rolling and roaring with buses 
and cars going every way ”—she was dodging a 
red bus when a motor car came down on her 
full speed, and she got a knock and tumbled. 
And—well, there wasn’t any more of that. She 
woke up somewhere and didn’t know where she 
was. She was lying down—very “comfitable,” 
and the doctor said she wasn’t broke; and 
fahzer came—awful cross, only he didn’t show 
how cross he was till he was taking her away 
from the hospital in a cab. . 

There was a pain in her arm, and a lump on 
her wrist that one could stand a thimble on. 
See, she wore a leather strap for a bracelet; 
that was to make the lump go in. They went 
_ to a doctor next morning—in Harley Street it 
was—and the doctor talked to fahzer and 
muzzer, and then muzzer brought her to the 
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cousins in the country, and fahzer . . . Here 
came a terrific burst of sobbing, and Florizella 
hid her face in Peggy’s arms, and shook and 
choked. At last the few words came out with 
an effort that ran them up to a miserable squeak : 
“ Fahzer took my fiddle away to sell it—he did !” 

“ Hush—hush—don’t cry!” It was at this 
point that Peggy heard Tom whistle, and again 
he was pointing to the slate-grey clouds spreading 
from the distance. 

But there was more to be told. These cousins 
of muzzer knew muzzer quite well, of course, 
but Florizella had never seen them before, and 
they teased her morning, noon and night. They 
pelted her with rubbish and stones and called 
her a gipsy. But why did not the grown-up 
people stop that? Perhaps they didn’t know; 
perhaps they didn’t care. Farmer Cheesman 
said fahzer’s name wasn’t Dorio at all, but Dobley, 
and they called her Dobby when they didn’t 
call her Gipsy Jane. And Mrs Cheesman said 
she was a cause of strife in the house and she 
wished Betsy—that was muzzer—would take 
away the gipsy brat. The last words ran up 
again into a sobbing squeak. 

“So Pm going to run away,” said Florizella. 
“ Is it far to where you live ?” 

Miles and miles, Peggy said. Market Hawley 
was ever so far off. “But I shall get Aunt 
Susan to come and see you, Florizella. And 
we shall ask the Cheesmans not to let those 
boys and girls tease you.” 

s And could you get back my fiddle?” 
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Poor little Florizella seemed to have infinite 
confidence in the big girl who was a friend to her. 

«Wait till we see you again.” It was only 
a “put-off.” Peggy felt that she should take 
counsel with Aunt Susan about such grave 
affairs. Tom had jumped off the wall, shouting : 
“Hurry up, Peg! There’s a storm coming.” 
So a hurried good-bye had to be said. 

The cyclists had to scud away from the storm. 
As they came in sight of Market Hawley the 
first drops were pattering down as large as 
sixpences. The thunder was already rolling and 
lightning flashing, and the sky was heavily 
overclouded, when they wheeled the machines 
in at the garden gate, and Peggy fled, all wet, 
to the house, while Tom ran their bicycles back 
to the shed and set about rubbing them dry. 

The rain was still pouring down late that 
night, when a persistent knocking took Martha 
first to the back door and then to the front. It 
was not the knocker she had heard; knuckles— 
little knuckles—were rapping somewhere again 
and again. 

The moment the front door of the Cottage 
was opened, just as a stray cat or dog might run 
in through the smallest opening, a little, hatless, 
short-skirted figure slipped into the hall. There 
stood Florizella—soaked, drenched, dripping 
with rain. Peggy looked over the banister, 
down into the hall, to see who could have come 
on such a bad night ; and there was the runaway, 
with a pool of rain about her feet and a wet 
track wherever she went. 
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\ «Please, where’s Peggy ?” she said hoarsely. 

\Her friend was down the staircase in two 
junps. “Aunt Susan,” she cried, “it is 
Flonzella |” 

But the Count was quicker than Aunt Susan. 
He was out across the broad, polished hall, and 
had tke stray child by the shoulder in a moment, 
bringing her to the table where a lamp stood. 

“Who is this? What does she want?” he 
asked sharply. 

“ It is Florizella Dorio.” 

“Why,” he said, “that’s the very girl I want. 
Stand still; I must have a good look at you.” 

With a wriggle the child slipped her wet 
shoulder out of his hand, and made straight for 


Peggy, who received her with open arms. 


“Oh, my dear, you are as wet as a sponge. 
You shouldn’t have come all that way—miles 
and miles in the rain! And how did you find 
this place ?” 

“ I believe she is only a gipsy. Gipsies have 
more senses than five,” said the Count, with a 
sneer in his tone. 

The child was conscious of the sneer. “Go 
away—lI don’t know you!” she said, holding up 
her wet black head with great dignity. “I 
want to stay with my Peggy.” 

“ But I understood she was in the country for 
a rest,” exclaimed the Count. “ How did she 
find this house? Did she ask a policeman ?” 

“No,” said Florizella. “I found it. Go 
away, please! I am wet.” 

He gave a short laugh. “ What are we going 
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to do with her? I must investigate even on 
the slightest evidence.” 

Here he stopped, because nobody was attend- 
ing to him. Aunt Susan had heard all bout 
the meeting outside the farm-house, and attracted 
by voices in the hall, she appeared, anc said: 
“Come in, child!” And the poor little runaway 
went pattering after her like a wet dog—away 
to a hot fireside in the big tiled kitchen. 

The Count had to remain with his curiosity 
unsatisfied. 

The little lady in grey, who looked so gentle, 
had a wonderful way of acting with decision. 
She took charge of Florizella. No one else was 
consulted. She knew the whole story as far as 
it had come to Peggy. Her heart went out to 
the little homeless child, wet, shivering, with 
no love from her own people and no roof to 
shelter her. Aunt Susan asked no questions, 
but set to work with her own hands. Florizella 
was popped into a hot bath and then into bed 
between warm blankets. The bed was Aunt 
Susan’s own, because that could be made ready 
quickly. And then the maids had to put a sort of 
camp-bed in order, and to do much “airing” and 
carrying of bed-clothes about before there was 
a resting-place ready in the same room for Aunt 
Susan. As the child’s wet clothes were spread 
about the kitchen fire, Susan Vallely almost 
wept over the small sodden shoes with the soles 
hanging off. Oh! what a weary journey the 
little feet had come in torrents of rain. 

The worst of it was that Florizella could not 
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sleep. Hot-water bottles and hot drinks did 
not seem to give her warmth after all. She 
began to shiver, and the pearly teeth almost 
chattered. 

In the middle of the night Peggy, with the 
blue dressing-gown on, stole softly across the 
landing, candlestick in hand, and listened at 
the door. 

- She heard Aunt Susan moving about. She 
went very quietly in. Aunt Susan was warming 
another drink for her patient. Peggy went over 
near the bed that used to be her aunts. Flori- 
zella’s eyes were wide open, with swollen, heavy 
lids, and her cheeks were burning. 

“ She was hours on the road,” whispered Aunt 
Susan. “It was the track of your wheels she 
followed; and when she missed the marks she 
strayed about for miles, and sat under the hedge 
and shivered ; and then it was getting dark and 
she found the track again, and she had to keep 
feeling the road with her foot.” 

“What a pity she came all that way, 
Auntie!” . 

“Oh! but the people were so unkind to her. 
They told her last evening at supper-time that 
the Dorios had just left her there and they had 
gone away to the Continent, and that she was 
a gipsy fiddler and now they would put her 
into the workhouse.” These whispers were ex- 
changed between Aunt Susan and Peggy at 
the other side of the room, while the milk was 
being heated over the lamp. 

When they went back to the bed, the child said 
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in a hoarse voice: “ You won't turn me out in 
the morning, will you! ZA 

“Of course I won't, my darling. Drink this 
and go to sleep.” 

“Kiss me first.” Florizella’s hands pulled 
down Aunt Susan close to the pillow. “I 
cant get my bref popperly. What are you 
going to do with me?” 

“I am going down to the kitchen for the 
linseed,” said Aunt Susan resolutely; “and I 
shall get the kettle, and make a nice hot 
poultice.” 

“But after the poultice shall I have to go 
away ?” 

“No,” said Aunt Susan, with her cheerful 
decision. “ You have got home, my pet. Iam 
going to keep you.” 

Then Florizella put up both arms and caught 
Aunt Susan, and fairly hugged her. And Aunt © 
Susan, in her practical way, said: “When I 
come up with the kettle and the linseed, just 
hold the candle for me, Peggy, over the stairs. 
And then you will go to bed, child, won’t you ?” 


CHAPTER XI 
JACK FURZEY’S STORY 


FLoRIZELLA was very ill all Sunday, and the 
doctor came. The Count did not add to the 
comfort of the house. 

As Peggy had said more than once, that too 
observant little gentleman was “not a nice man 
for a small tea-party.” He was very cross, 
although there was a sick child upstairs to be 
thought of. On Monday morning he declared 
his coffee was made from yesterday’s berries; he 
said it was not from freshly-ground berries and 
he wouldn’t take it. One of the servants was 
sent out to the shop in the market-place to buy 
more, and by the time the berries were ground 
and new coffee made the Count was fuming— 
late for his train! There was the one taxi of 
Market Hawley waiting at the door, and the 
country station was half-a-mile from the other 
end of the town. 

Jack Furzey, the knife-grinder, came to ask 
where he was to dig that day. The Count was 
furious. Had not he told him there was to be 
no more digging? It was all a fraud. 

«Then, please, sir, give me the money for 
four days’ work last week. Four-and-six a day 
—ifour bob and a tizzy—eighteen bob the lot.” 
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Then came the Count’s voice—stammering 
with anger: ‘‘Ge-ge-get out— you-you-you 
rascal. You told me a tale, and I-I-I believed 
it. There was nothing to dig for. You might 
have dug up the whole county. You swindle 
me, and then come round for eighteen shillings. 
I-I-T’ll send for a policeman.” 

Peggy looked across the hall towards the open 
door. The Count was gesticulating as if he 
was going to hit Mr Jack Furzey, and the 
gipsy young man had doubled his fists and held 
them ready for a blow or a parry. 

Poor Jack had worked at the Corner Cottage 
many a time since he was a lad. He had done 
the garden or cleaned the windows, besides 
keeping the knives and scissors in order. 

Peggy went to the door to explain. 

“Jack won’t charge you too much, monsieur.” 
At her coming the poor fellow raised a brown 
hand to lift his cap, and a glance of gratitude 
made the glimmer of.a smile in the blackberry 


eyes. “We have known him a long time. 
Aunt Susan says he is very cheap to work for 
one. . . . Monsieur, might I ask him something ? 


Have you had any breakfast yet, Jack? When 
you have finished here, go round to the back 
door. They will heat up a jug of coffee for 
you. We have got too much. And there’s 
home-made bread.” 

“Thank you kindly, miss.” Another pull at 
the front of the cap. 

“You ought to take that cap right off, sir,” 
snarled the little Count harshly. “In fact, you 
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should have had it in your hand all the time you 
were talking to a gentleman. Now I am going to 
give you no money because you found nothing.” 
The Count held out the palm of his left hand 
and hammered it with a finger of his right. 
“No find, no pay. I promised you a handsome 
reward if you found this thing I am hunting for. 
You pitched me a tale and said you could find 
it if I would employ you by the day. And you 
did not find it. That settles the matter. It’s not 
the money I care about. Do you imagine the 
Count de Merrin would miss eighteen shillings— 
or eighteen pounds? No—nor eighteen hundred ! 
But pitching one a tale and playing one a trick 
—that’s another thing; that’s not honest work. 
Not another word now! I have more business 
to attend to than this little affair here in the 
country. Be off with you!” 

«But I must have my bit of money, sir. A 
working man! I never did no other jobs—never 
sharpened a knife all those days. What am I 
to live on?” 

“On your wits, lad. They appear to be quick 
enough to take other people in. You are sharp 
enough without using a grindstone.” The Count 
turned off with a heartless chuckle at his own 
joke, and he looked back over his shoulder, 
snarling: “Be off, you rogue! Go and be 
hanged !” 

The girl had drawn back out of the way in 
horror. Aunt Susan, with her perfect good- 
breeding, was just as nice to poor people as to 
rich people— perhaps nicer. Peggy felt that 
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Jack Furzey was being defrauded of his pay. 
And he had been accused of dishonesty. How 
could a nobleman treat a poormanso? She held 
up her chin in the air as the foxy man passed. 
He might have the title of Count a thousand 
times over, but he was not a gentleman ! 

“There is coffee for you, Jack, at the other 
door,” she said gently to the poor fellow, who 
was standing helplessly waiting. 

No, she did not like the Count de Merrin. 
He went off in the taxi-cab, and she hoped 
the chauffeur charged him a lot for waste of 
time; for if he had gone at first, instead of 
arguing and refusing to pay that poor fellow, he 
would have been at the railway station long ago. 
He had gone to London now for a few days, and 
everybody was glad. 

Jack Furzey had breakfast in the kitchen; and 
as it happened, Miss Susan Vallely wanted a 
man to put the garden in order that day. It 
was a remarkable piece of luck. It came when 
Jack had only a few coppers in his pocket. He 
had been very hardly tried, and he had made 
desperate efforts to restrain himself; for he was 
only a rough lad, and he told the lady in 
his own way that he would have liked to give 
“one in the eye” to that foreigner, for the 
“furrin Count” was flinging his hands about as 
if he wanted to fight. Yes, poor Jack Furzey was 
only a rough lad, yet, all the same, he refused to 
take the “eighteen bob” from Aunt Susan. 

The doctor called again that day. Peggy was 
up and down several times, doing anything she 
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could turn her hand to, and proud to be allowed 
to help with the poultices. Poor Florizella! 
The room was darkened because her eyes ached 
so, and there was a bright spot on the burning 
cheek. She could not eat and she could not 
talk. Aunt Susan was taking care of her all the 
time, and Peggy was running messages, light- 
footed, noiseless, between the sick-room and the 
kitchen. 

When anyone was ill Aunt Susan was simply 
an angel. She seemed to think of nothing else 
in the world now but Florizella. And yet she 
had managed to think of poor Jack Furzey 
too, and to suddenly want the garden done. 
Wonderful Aunt Susan! when did she ever get 
time to think of herself? “I don’t believe she 
ever does,” thought Peggy. 

“ You must go out in the air, dear, even if you 
only spend a couple of hours in the garden.” 
This was the order whispered to her in the 
afternoon. There was nothing to be done 
upstairs in that shaded room. Florizella was 
asleep, breathing with a husky noise that hurt 
Peggy to the heart. 

She went down to the garden. Jack Furzey 
was working away at the far end, where the 
vegetables grew and the currant bushes, beyond 
the old mulberry-tree. And there was Tom 
chatting to him, and smoking. Beside Jack, he 
looked very tall, and the sun shone warmly on 
those brown locks that had been shorn for 
inartistic business. Tom, with tossed hair 
above his brow, used to remind Peggy of the 
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white Apollo bust in the library at school. It 
had not occurred to her that the young artist 
had seen the Apollo bust also—and several more 
—and had adopted loose ties and collars, and 
let his hair grow. In fact until now he had 
cultivated a classical appearance; and for a 
youth of twenty, with a straight nose and curly 
locks, it was not too difficult. Perhaps it was 
due to his friend, Wincock, that Tom in his new 
career had a few days’ holiday from the office. 

“A rotten shame!” he was saying as Peggy 
advanced, coming by the currant bushes. 

Another day she would have begun picking 
and eating those luscious berries, or would have 
stooped to bite the red bunches off the branch, 
for this, she had found by experience, was the ~ 
very nicest way of gathering red currants or 
white ones. 

But to-day she never lost out of her mind the 
picture of that flushed face against the pillow in 
the shaded room. She had touched the damp, 
curly locks. The husky noise of the breathing 
was still in her ears. 

Would Florizella get well? Or would that 
terrible breathing sound worse and worse, and 
the little hoarse voice speak less and less—and 
then 2 

To take the brightest view of it—what would 
happen when Florizella got well? Would the 
Dorios want her again? What was their real 
name? Dobley, was it? Would the Dobley 
people want her? Perhaps they knew she would 
not be able to play, and that was why they took 
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her fiddle to sell it. In that case, it might be 
true that the child had been dumped with Mrs 
Dorio’s cousins and left there to be claimed 
no more. For it was quite possible that the 
speculators had given up the speculation as a 
failure and gone off to the Continent. They 
would sell the fiddle and pay their way with 
the price of it; and perhaps the man would go 
to some gambling place. ‘They would not want 
Florizella. 

Then Aunt Susan would keep her. Peggy 
would have a little sister. 

Her busy mind was again thinking of two 
things at a time. The two subjects dodged in 
and out of each other. This morning anxiety 
about the sick child was interchanging with 
bright dreams of the future, when Florizella 
would be their very own. What a lovely little 
sister—so affectionate, so quaint and merry—so 
brilliantly talented too; for even if the child 
was not to be a concert player, she would be 
a splendid musician. Their long old-fashioned 
drawing-room and all the Corner Cottage would 
ring yet with the beautiful tone of a violin in 
Florizella’s hands. Why, there would be a 
crowd outside on the road, and then it would 
be her Florizella playing. 

Since Mulberry Park School was moved to 
the seaside, Peggy had no girl companion, no 
games, no friends of anything like her own 
age. There was plenty of room for another girl 
in her life—space for a little sister. And why 
should it matter if the new-comer was a gipsy 
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any more than if she were French or Italian, 
or “of the aristocracy of Bohemia”? She was 
Florizella the wonderful, the brilliant, the lov- 
ing, who had never been loved, and who was 
flung away now as a failure. That was enough. 
Peggy’s heart was on fire with ardour to have 
her and to give her a home. The child had 
been brought up like some beautiful sort of 
performing animal; she had been taught nothing 
of the things that really matter. It would be 
rescue to that waif and stray to find a home 
with Aunt Susan. 

So the bright dreams of the future went on, 
though not unmingled with anxiety. The 
pictures in imagination had all the Corner 
Cottage for a background, and this garden 
where the currant bushes grew with humble 
practical lettuces and cabbages—the old mul- 
berry-tree that had furnished leaf-food long 
ago for Tom’s silkworms—the bed of lavender 
that scented the linen presses—the roses that 
filled the bowls in the cottage year after year. 

“I say, Peg,” said Tom, turning round, as he 
heard the footstep and the rustle of the cotton 
dress past the bushes, “it’s a rotten shame the 
Count has not paid Furzey. Four days, and 
not a penny for it. Too bad! There was to 
be a reward if that thing—whatever it is—could 
be found, and Furzey here was sure he could 
find it if he gave all his time. The Count 
did employ him, but he won't pay. It’s the 
meanest thing I’ve ever heard of. The Count 
got into such a tearing rage over it too when 
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he was asked for the money. I’m sorry you 
had no agreement, Furzey, or Id tell you to 
summons him.” 

“Td rather keep clear of the law, master,” 
said the thin brown man, digging away. He 
suddenly straightened his back. “Hows the 
little gell upstairs, miss—if you'll excuse my 
asking? Martha told me the lady took her in. 
I'd lke to see her, miss, when she’s better. 
And Id beg to see her, miss, just for one last 
look, if she’s going to die.” 

“ Florizella! Do you know Florizella ?” 

“I believe, miss, she is our Lallah.” 

It was a tremendous shock to Peggy. It was 
all very well to adopt the bewitching Florizella, 
but what would the gipsies have to say to it? 
Would they have to join Jack Furzey, in a 
sort of way, on to the family? And what 
about all the other gipsy relations—all her 
sisters and her cousins and her aunts ? 

Peggy was struck so breathless that she forgot 
to tell him how the little girl was. 

“Tm sure it’s our little un. Is she very bad, 
miss? Is she going to peg out?” 5 

«That means, is she going to die?” said Tom 
bluntly. “No, I should hope not, Furzey. 
Miss Vallely is a boss nurse, and we have the 
doctor every day.” 

“ She’s not wuss this morning, is she?” 

“It was the wetting,” said Peggy evasively. 
“Not just being out in it; if she had kept 
moving it wouldn’t have been so bad, but she 
couldn’t find the wheel tracks always, and she 
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used to wander aboutiand sit down to rest, and 
so sbe was hours and hours out—poor little 
thing !—and got awfully cold.” 

Jack Furzey nodded slowly. - “ And she’s 
took her in, and put her to bed,” he reflected. 
“So Martha said. Well, well— thats the 
biggest-hearted lady I ever come across, and the 
best—and if I had a hatful of diamons I’d put 
"em at her feet.” 

It was Jack Furzey’s way of expressing 
himself. Peggy smiled. “I am sure Auntie 
wouldn't know what to do with them. But— 
tell me now—where did you know the little 
girl that came here last night? She was staying 
at the farm far away at the other side of the 
hill—away beyond Cloverly.” 

“Was she, miss? I didn’t know that, or Td 
have gone for knives to grind, to get a look at 
her. I would, if it was twenty mile.” 

“Oh, it’s not anything like as far as that. 
I should think it is five.” 

«And did she run all that way in the rain? 
I often thought after she was gone, long ago, 
would them fine folk be good to her? They 
were cousins of the Cheesmans; I found that 
out. They stopped at the farm—lI wish they'd 
never seen it—and they come around spying 
about the tents of an evening. And there was 
Lallah scraping and fiddling, and she no more 
than a baby.” 

Peggy stepped forward to hear every word. 
The man had begun to dig again, as if he had 
a good deal to say, and he would not waste 
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the considerable time that his story might take. 
«They bought her for five pound—they did !— 
and they took her away to be trained for a fiddler.” 

“That’s the child,” Peggy said. “Oh, Tom, 
it joins like a jig-saw puzzle.” 

He told how “good Mrs Grubb” looked after 
the little girl, Good Mrs Grubb was a fine 
old Romany woman. They were Romany— 
gipsy was not the right word. It was only the 
Gorgios—the rest of the world — that called 
them gipsies. 

They were pure Romany in his tribe. When 
he spoke the word he stood up straight for a 
moment from the digging, and one saw that he 
had the gipsy notion that his people were of 
ancient lineage and he looked down upon the 
new-fangled nations that had to live in cities. 
They were really an Oriental wandering people ; 
and his notion was true that they were a race 
apart, and came of a mysterious old-world stock, 
even if they slept in tents by the hedges and 
wore rags of bright colours. 

Lallah was not one of them, he said. Would 
they like to know who she was? She was the 
daughter of a fine gentleman and a fine lady— 
not a nice gentleman to a poor man, still he 
was very grand and very rich. Yes, that child 
upstairs was “stole” from a place in foreign 
parts. He, Jack Furzey, had nothing to do 
with it—as true as he was here, he hadn’t! No 
more had good Mrs Grubb! But that was 
where Lallah came from, and that kid over 
yonder in the house was Lallah. 
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“That fine gentleman says I pitched him 
a tale about it,” he went on; “but I did not; 
it’s true. That’s his daughter wot he’s a-looking 
for all over the world. Count Summat-or-other 
his name is; and I expect he has got a house 
like a palace in France or in Spain. ‘The little 
gell’s mother broke her heart at losing her. 
Crool, I call it! I wouldnt ha’ done it for a 
fortun, no more would any of us in that camp 
that was over yonder.” 

“You don’t mean to say she is the child of 
our Count—the Count that lives here?” ex- 
claimed Peggy, with staring eyes. 

“Thats right, miss. Count Merry-go-round 
or something. And she is the Countess Merry- 
go-round, or whatever it is, if she comes in for 
her rights.” 

Jack Furzey had foggy ideas about the 
peerage, but he meant to say Florizella was no 
gipsy, but a stolen child, the daughter of a Count 
who was in search of her. This was astounding. 
Peggy could only turn in speechless wonder to 
Tom. It was a shock. Her bright dream of 
adopting Florizella was all vanishing. 

«The Count must be told,” said Tom. “She 
belongs to him.” 

“I have told him, sir, and he won't believe it.” 

“Oh, the horrid, cross man!” exclaimed the 
thoughtless Peggy. “ He won't be a nice sort of 
daddy.” 

“ Hush-h-h!” whispered Tom; and then he 
asked aloud: “ Why does the Count not believe 
it 2 ? 1 
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“ Because so many sharpers have been trying 
to get the money. He has no end of people 
bringing him little black and curly gells, saying 
they was stole by the gipsies; and then when 
he finds the humbug out, it’s only a way of per- 
widin’ handsome for one of the family. Bless 
you, sir, you can’t be up to ’em. That’s why 
honest folks are not believed.” 

All seemed to be over, as Peggy listened. Of 
course the Count would claim Florizella. It 
would be proved that she belonged to him. No 
use in dreaming of the future any more. And 
would Florizella be happy far away in the castle 
of that sharp, hard-tempered man? Poor Flori- 
zella, unconscious of ‘her fate, asleep upstairs ! 
If she got better, they could not have her at the 
Corner Cottage now. Oh no! That cross, dis- 
agreeable, ferrety man would take her away for 
ever. Perhaps he would be more cross and 
more horrid than old Dorio. It might be “out 
of the frying-pan into the fire.” 

What was the Count trying to find? Tom 
asked. Why did Jack Furzey spend all that 
time making holes on the Common and filling 
them up? In fact, what was this puzzle the 
Count had ? 

Oh, Jack knew all about the crosses on the 
card. But that was along story. They had to 
let him tell it his own way, as he worked. 
Hope had already faded from Peggy. She 
wondered would her aunt be glad or sorry. 
She could only listen, amazed, and too sad to ask 
any more questions, as the gipsy told his tale. 


H 
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Tom helped to bring out facts. When was it 
Furzey knew that child was stolen? Why did 
not he tell the police ? 

“I didn’t know it, master, till old Mrs 
Grubb was dying; and we are not fond of 
the ‘coppers. We are all a bit shy of them. 
That’s in us, even when we've never gone and 
done nothing. 

“Now, I'll tell you the whole thing,” he said ; 
“and maybe, sir, you could speak up for me to 
the Count, and say | was not pitching him a 
tale to get the quids”—by which short word 
no doubt he meant the golden sovereigns of the 
reward. 

Tom and Peggy had to put in order the story 
he told them; and the facts were these: 

Good Mrs Grubb joined on from caravans 
they met up in the Midlands. She had come 
down from the north with the child. It was 
soon able to toddle and talk; it could say one 
word from the first—Lallah. They called her 
that for a name. 

Lallah was “after the fiddle” as soon as she 
could run about and catch hold of anything. 
He could do a bit himself, Jack Furzey said, 
just to scrape out a tune; but it was the 
funniest thing to see that youngster singing, 
and then getting hold of the bow—it was worn 
to a couple of hairs and a stick—and she would 
puzzle out any little tune she could sing. The 
fine folks stopped on the Common and gave her 
money. Sir Henry and my Lady stopped the 
carriage. He—poor Furzey—liked to carry 
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Lallah and the fiddle around on his shoulder, 
and she played horses and hit him with the bow 
—-which made it no better. Sir Henry thought 
it was no tune she was playing (here came in 
a great deal of “says he” and “says I”)—but it 
was; and my Lady and Sir Henry were very 
merry over a bet. 

Then one fine morning—while he was on a 
round in Draycott with the cart, selling baskets 
—a horse and trap drove up, and a musical 
gentleman and his wife came, and rolled Lallah 
up in a shawl, and carried her off. They gave 
five quid—that was five pounds; and they said 
they were going abroad, and they would bring 
her up for the profession. 

Old Mother Grubb was the oldest in the 
camp. Her hair was white as snow and her 
face like a wrinkled apple. Good Mrs Grubb 
they called her, and she was a woman with a 
good heart and “great knowledge of everything 
that growed.” She went round with the basket 
cart selling herbs and cures. When they went 
back to Draycott Common that day she nigh 
broke her old heart crying that Lallah was gone. 
And it was not long after, when the camp moved 
on—out Epsom way for the races—she was took 
bad, and went into the hospital, and she was 
dying. And she sent a boy a long way—“ and 
he says, ‘ Furzey, I’ve got summat to tell you’; 
an’ I says, ‘What is it?’ I says; an’ he says, 
‘Old Mother Grubb’s got summat to tell you 
afore she dies.’” 

The thin brown man went on to describe his 
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journey back “four or five mile, the two of us 
on the big horse, the boy settin’ behind, holding 
me round the body, so we jogged along quite 
comfortable.” The scene at the hospital bedside 
was recounted, with a great deal of “she says,” 
and “says I.” The drift of it was that the 
dying old gipsy woman confided to him a secret 
which was weighing heavily upon her mind. 
Lallah was stolen goods—poor Lallah, that had 
been sold to strangers for five pounds. Not 
that Mrs Grubb had stolen her. Oh no!—but 
she knew something and it ought to be told, in 
case Jack Furzey ever came across her real kith 
and kin that had a right to her. Lallah’s name 
on silvér—and all the little silver things she 
wore—‘“‘them’s in the tea-canister in the field.” 
Good Mrs Grubb clutched Furzey’s arm with 
a shaking hand, and told him it was from a 
place “in furrin parts” the child was stolen—a 
place with Ritz in the name.” 

Furzey here made a digression to say that he 
had gone first thing to London to the hotel by 
the Park, where the grand folks stop; and no 
such thing ever happened there, and he nearly 
“ got took up” by the police for hanging about 
and questioning the men. 

The fact was that a whole troop of a tribe 
came travelling from Spain one time to cross 
the sea to America. But when they got as far 
as Liverpool—* which is up Yorkshire way ”— 
the shipping company “wouldnt take them 
over at no price, they not having no money to 
land with—which is against American laws ”— 
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so they had to go tramping back to Spain 
again, every step of the way. 

Now, one of these Romany women had with 
her a beautiful little baby girl just able to toddle. 
She had curly hair just like the tribe, and eyes 
as black as sloes. That poor woman had gone 
gathering firewood on a gentleman’s ground, 
and his servant told her to get out of that and 
to take her gaudy red rags with her, or he would 
let the bull out of the field after her. And 
what did she do? She watched about, and the 
nurse had the baby sleeping under the trees in 
a hammock with a red silk shawl about it; and 
she took the baby. It was shocking wicked. 
Mrs Grubb would never have allowed such a 
thing to be done. But that was what happened ; 
and they all went away over the mountains, and 
off they started going to America. Well, as he 
had said, they got no farther than Liverpool; 
and the woman had taken the child for spite, and 
she had tired of it, and she had the silk shawl for 
herself. So Old Mother Grubb kept the baby 
for pity. It had bracelets on. The thief-woman 
would have stolen them, but they were twice too 
small for her wrists; and there was something 
silver on the little one’s neck which they wouldn't 
take for fear of bad luck. Then wherever she 
went good Mrs Grubb brought the stranger-child ; 
and that was Lallah. 

Jack Furzey now produced from a deep 
pocket a dirty and crumpled bit of newspaper 
enclosing one of the cards of the Count de Merrin. 
He said he had seen Mother Grubb’s slate and 
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remembered it was just oblong, like that on 
which children used to do sums at school, only 
it had no frame. A loop of twine was run 
through a hole in it. Furzey explained that the 
old woman kept count on one side of this slate 
with a chalk when she was prescribing and 
selling herbs ; and on the other side there were 
chalks marks that she never rubbed off, but 
renewed from time to time. He believed this 
was a true copy of Mother Grubb’s slate, 
which the rich gentleman had got printed for 
his own purpose. Those marks that she had 
kept always renewed were the directions for 
finding the real name of Lallah. She had 
hidden the little silver things in a tin canister, 
for fear the others would take them away. 
W herever the camp was, she buried that canister 
when she went digging for roots and looking for 
the healing plants in the early morning. The 
last place it was buried was at Market Hawley, 
somewhere near the Common. And then she 
was ill, when they started the wagons for 
Epsom. The old woman was beginning to 
show what the marks meant that day in the 
hospital, when she became faint with the effort 
to talk so much. 

Jack Furzey told how he sent away the boy 
with the big horse, and stayed behind, and slept 
under the hedge. But when he went to the 
hospital again next day his poor old friend had 
gone on the long journey. He was never to see 
her again. He had no idea how the Count got 
a copy of the slate. 
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For all these years Furzey had kept Lallah 
in mind ; for had he not himself been fond of 
the child, and carried her about on his shoulder, 
and taught her to run her little hand up and 
down on the string and play tunes ? 

He knew those people that took her away 
only wanted to make money of her. He had 
always kept watch as he “jogged about to 
London and back with the little cart and the 
grindstone.” He did not see the sandwichmen, 
for they want no knife-grinding done in Regent 
Street or Bond Street. But one of the men 
came to the same house he lodged in, and they 
got talking of old times over their supper, and 
how Furzey had camped out, and how hard it 
was to sleep in summer under a roof. And 
then the sandwichman who was, “poor chap, 
down in his luck,” told what was on his boards 
that day—“ Florizella Dorio, the child violinist,” 
and the picture ofa fiddle. And though the man 
could tell him nothing, Jack Furzey found 
where the little fiddler was going to play. He 
made it out, for he counted the years, and he 
was sure Florizella was Lallah that he used to 
carry about on his shoulder. He was in the 
crowd at the edge of the red carpet outside in 
the street that day. He listened to her playing, 
and proud he was—for he was the first that ever 
taught her. 

Peggy could have laughed; but she kept a 
grave face, and saved up that little joke for 
Aunt Susan. 

Jack Furzey also told them he saw the man 
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called Dorio—the same that paid the five 
pounds. There he was taking “the little un” 
out to the taxi that day, and the lady with 
feathers on her head. He always remembered 
that man’s face; they said at the races his name 
was Dobb. “He was there at the races not 
many days back, when I was there with the 
coker-nuts, three throws a penny. He got on 
the wrong ’oss and bolted—he did! You 
couldn't trust him as far as you’d throw him— 
you couldn’t.” 

That repetition of the last word reminded 
Peggy of Florizella. Possibly she learned the 
habit with her first baby talk, carried about on 
his shoulder. 

“Tt seems clear enough,” said Tom. “ Why 
won't the Count believe you 2” 

“ Because, sir, I said I’d find Mother Grubb’s 
canister, if I could give all my time to dig. 
And I couldn't find top nor tail of it. I believe 
it was a canister right enough, from what she 
gave me to understand; but she was talking 
confused-like. The name was in that, she said, 
and the siller.” 

“ But isn’t there proof enough?” So Tom said, 
and Peggy thought there was. 

The man answered: “Td take it as proved, 
sir. But it won't do for the Count, he’s that 
suspicious. You see, sir, it was in this way. 
The Count has been in furrin parts and met 
them two heartless traders. Then he saw me 
at that door in London, where the red carpet 
was down. My gentleman was there spying 
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about, and you wouldn’t know him, he was 
dressed so different. He says I was in the 
Hawley Common camp true enough, and so 
was Mrs Grubb. And when he advertised for 
the lost kiddy, ‘twas the hospital nurse sent him 
the word about old Mrs Grubb and what she 
kept jawing about, and the bit of slate—for the 
nurse kept that, thinking it meant something, 
having heard the same tale. But as for the 
little gell, that old skinflint says, says he— 
she wasn’t the first gipsy kid as played the 
fiddle. And 1 had the bad luck to say nothing 
about the crosses on the slate until he told me 
about them, and then he said the first I heard of 
it was from himself. And when I said I'd find 
it, and couldn’t do it, he says, ‘ You are a fraud’ 
—he says—and docked off my eighteen bob and 
my four days’ work. So there we are. And 
she’s our Lallah you’ve got upstairs, miss, and 
youll give me a peep at her when she gets 
better. But the Count Merry-un, or Merry-go- 
round, or whatever he is—he says he’s too sharp 
to be took in. Hes as hard as a rusty old file. 
He won't have nothing to say to that’ kid, 
believing it all a trumped-up story that he 
learned me first; and he won't give me my 
eighteen bob.” 

“ It’s jolly hard!” was 'Tom’s opinion. 

Peggy went into the house to see if she might 
chance to find Aunt Susan downstairs. There 
was tremendous news to tell her. One felt 
sorry for Florizella. The Count—so cross and 
so hard, so fidgety and curious about other 
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people’s business—was not the sort of daddy to 
make a lively and loving little girl happy. 

But next to getting the child well, their first 
duty was to make good her claim, and to restore 
her to her own people. 

Tom went ranging for a long walk at the 
close of the afternoon, and when he came in, 
even before he went past the hall, he wanted to 
tell Peggy of a discovery. 

“Tf one takes the lower road instead of going 
up to the Towers,” he said, “there is an inn 
called the Bow and Arrow.” 

“Well?” said Peggy expectantly. 

Tom explained: “<The Harrow’ they call it 
over there.” 
Peggy almost jumped off the floor. “It is 
it, Tom. I see what you mean. Oh! how 
clever of you to think of that. I always knew 

you were awfully clever, Tom.” 

«But I have not told you at all yet, Peg. 
There is a gate at the side of the inn, and there 
are huge elm-trees in a row.” 

“Oh! but don’t you see, Tom, the gate is not 
the thing. Where is the Count’s card?” He 
took it out of his pocket. “Now look! This 
criss-cross mark in the corner is a harrow. 
You see, it is in straight little squares, more 
like a window than a gate. That was the old 
gipsy’s sign to remind her of the inn they call 
the Harrow.” 

“ Now who is clever?” Tom gave a playful 
little pull to the stray bit of fair hair by 
Peggy’s ear. 
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A man’s voice at his elbow put in a word. 
“I know that place. Four trees are there— 
not ss 

Peggy clapped hands to her lips to suppress a 
scream. 

“ Monsieur,” said Tom stiffly, “I thought you 
were in London.” 

“I have come back. I was coming in here 
in the hall when I heard you so kindly giving 
your attention to my affairs.” 

Tom Vallely put the card in his pocket. He 
looked straight at the Count’s sharp face and 
upright brush of foxy hair, but, being taller, he 
had to look somewhat downward. “The lad 
who did the garden is calling in the morning 
for a little matter of eighteen shillings. He 
asked me to explain to you that in this country 
if we contract for work to be done we pay, 
even if——” 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur Vallely, you are now 
too kind in paying too much attention to my 
affairs. A reward was offered to that gipsy 
rascal, but a reward for what? He found 
nothing; he did not earn it.” : 

Peggy left them arguing. That mean man— 
he would not pay poor Jack! And he was a 
regular eavesdropper ; it seemed as if sneaking 
about was his very nature. 

She looked back from the staircase and saw 
him still arguing with Tom, rubbing his restless 
hands together. And was that Florizella’s 
father? What would be the good of a castle and 
a fortune if one had to call that disagreeable 
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man Daddy, and do just as he wanted. “He 
is very different from my father —although 
he zs a Count,” thought Peggy. For she was 
proud of her “daddy,” though she could not 
remember much about him. When he came to 
the hill-station, where she lived with her ayah, 
it was all petting and delight. He took out 
Tom on the pony, for Tom was a big boy. 
Her soldier father died bravely, and his likeness 
was her dearest possession; it hung over her 
bed—with the picture of the young mother of 
whom she had no recollection. But Florizella’s 
father—there was something so mean and prying 
and secretive and horrid about him! .. . Poor 
Florizella! she could not be happy with that 
queer, cross man—not even in a beautiful castle. 

Next morning a plan was to be carried out. 
At six o’clock the brother and sister went round 
the corner of the Cottage to wait for Jack 
Furzey. They were as quiet as conspirators ; 
but they had not the disguise of a large cloak 
and hat “to escape observation.” 

Tom had a couple of spades and a pick under 
his arm, and he looked as if he meant business. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE PUZZLE ON THE CARD 


Tom and Peggy waited out of sight from the 
windows and spoke in whispers, because they 
knew perfectly well that the Count would peep 
out and come down too, and ask what their 
business was if they made the slightest noise. 
They had come by the garden gate, after a 
silent, cautious visit to the bicycle shed. The 
bicycles had now been run out on the road, 
and Peggy stood between the wheels holding 
both handle-bars. It was a glorious morning. 
The Common stretched away into a haze that 
meant heat. The wooded hill was in the 
distance like a cloud, Lady Bolsover’s trees 
and roof up there, invisible. She was coming 
back to-day or to-morrow before going away 
travelling; so Aunt Maud had written. Very 
likely Peggy would have to go and see her 
ladyship one of these days up there on that 
wooded hill that was so dim and hazy this 
morning. Aunt Maud would not come to the 
Cottage now that there was a stranger lodging 
there—or perhaps she would; it might make 
a difference that the stranger was a Count. 
But it would be awkward if Lady Bolsover and 
the Pekinese dogs came over in the primrose- 
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yellow carriage. The Count had the drawing- 
room full of his papers. He had said rather 
rudely that it was the only room big enough for 
his affairs in the house; and men from London 
came and smoked in the dear old drawing-room, 
as if it had never been Aunt Susan’s. 

Ah! here was Jack Furzey. 

Tom nodded to him, saying, “ Hush! Not a 
word!” and took his own bicycle. The three 
moved off beyond a wall that hid them from 
sight of the house. 

“Tve got a job for you to-day,” said Tom. 

«Then TIl do it free for you, sir—I will— 
as sure as I’m here.” 

“We can settle about that after. Do you 
know an inn over there on the Lower Road— 
the Bow and Arrow.” 

“The Bone Harrow, you mean, sir.” 

“Thats it. Have you got a spade and a 
pick anywhere?” 

“ I got ’em the other day, sir; but ’twas for 
the Count. The folks about here would lend 
anything if it was for the Count’s job.” 

Peggy had the impression that everybody in 
Market Hawley was eager to serve the Count 
de Merrin. All the shops were asking for 
orders. The people in the street were anxious 
to bow to him. So it was no wonder Jack 
had been lent a spade and pick, if the Count 
wanted some digging done. 

“Carry one of these,” said Tom. “Here’s 
the old rubbish shovel. Be as quick as you 
can over to the Harrow.” 
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Tom and Peggy went spinning away down 
the road that skirted the Common, Tom steering 
with one hand and holding his tools resolutely 
shouldered with the other. Beyond two miles 
of rough ground, gorse and heather, the road 
went through the woods that skirted the foot of 
the hill. There, when the open country came 
in sight again, was the old inn, well back from 
the highway, with a water trough in front, and 
a couple of early carts. The sign-board was 
gone, but in spite of the name printed up in 
gilt, the carters were talking of stopping “ere 
at the harrow.” 

At the side of the inn was a deeply rutted 
lane with a ditch full of weeds—just the place 
for an old gipsy woman to come to, looking 
for her roots and healing herbs. 

The explorers pulled their bicycles through 
a gap in the hedge and leant them against the 
thick trunk of an immensely tall elm. There 
were four of these trees; another had withered 
and been blown down in some storm, for it lay 
with huge roots torn from the ground, and 
towering at one end of the prostrate trunk. 

It was disappointing to find only four elms— 
only five, even if one counted the one that was 
down; for what could those crosses mean but 
trees ?—and there were seven of them. 

Peggy went and sat on the low wall. It 
would be some time before Jack Furzey could 
overtake them. And when he did come, what 
were they to do? Pushing her finger about 
idly on the low grey wall, she found two 
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crevices making an “X” on the inner side of | 
the stone. She jumped down and searched 
along near the top of the wall. It was of 
old limestone, not too hard to be cut with a 
point of any sort. One could have scraped 
the surface deeply with a knife or a pair of 
scissors. 

A few yards away she found another cross— 
this time a big “X?” cut deeply lower down 
the wall. Now it was time to call Tom; and 
hunting along together, they found yet another 
cross near the top of the long grass. 

It was a breathless search. Four—five—six 
—seven. They searched for another. No mark 
farther on. That proved that they were on the 
right track. 

A few clumps of gorse were in this weedy 
pasture field. ‘Those were perhaps represented 
by the circles on the pian. A dwarf hawthorn 
growing low with a gnarled trunk was not far 
from the wall. Counting small paces—such 
steps as an old woman might take — Peggy 
found that she made forty paces from the 
wall to the tree. That seemed near enough. 
Perhaps old Mother Grubb was vigorous and 
took long steps. 

Tom broke ground at the old hawthorn-tree 
and began to dig round it. The sun was coming 
out warmly. The country was all astir. The 
fowls behind the inn were setting up a rejoicing 
morning chorus of shouting and squeaking. 
Two men in shirt-sleeves came to stare from 
the gap in the hedge. Even the cows advanced 
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in slow parade down the field, all with their 
heads and horns the same way. They seemed 
to come back from milking full of curiosity to 
know what was being done round about their 
favourite tree. 

Jack Furzey, running full speed, vaulted over 
the wall. 

“ Right-o! at last,” Tom Vallely called, stick- 
ing his spade in the earth, and turning to tell the 
good luck. 

“ You’ve not found it, sir?” 

“No; but we have found seven crosses.” 

“Where?” 

“ On the wall—cut in the limestone—on the 
inside, where no one would see them. Seven 
and no more. ‘This is the place. My sister will 
show you the crosses.” 

“Oh no, sir—no! Don’t even look that 
way. Shut up the ’ole, and come away, sir; 
and Pll come back to-night and dig—I will.” 

“ But why not now?” 

“ Ah! sir, I see with half-an-eye what will 
happen. It’s too public a place. Now I look 
at it, this will never do, sir. There’s the Harrow 
staring at us with that side window. The Count 
has gone round showing his pasteboard—the 
Count of Mer—Mer—Merry-go-round, or what- 
ever it is, and he has been jawing everybody. 
You must do this on the quiet, if you are 
digging in a field. The boss of the field will 
put his finger in the pie. Fill up the ’ole, sir— 
fill up the ’ole. It’s a full moon to-night, and 
trust me to find the little lot, if it’s there. 
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Why, bless you, sir, your back won’t be turned 
before they will be out of the Harrow like a 
swarm of flies, digging about that tree.” 

“Well, then, they will get it,” said Tom. 
“ That’s not the game. Fair play! We found 
the crosses. I want us to get whatever is 
there.” 

Jack Furzey shovelled the earth in rapidly 
about the tree. 

“They may dig it again, sir, as long as they 
like, when we are gone. Mrs Grubb would 
never put anything there—she wouldn't. No, 
sir—I won't tell you where I think it is till we 
are down the road. They might see the direction 
we looked, and then all would be up.” 

The ground about the hawthorn was levelled, 
the digging implements were shouldered, and 
Tom and Peggy wheeled their bicycles out 
again through the gap in the hedge. 

“Treasure hunting, eh, sir?” One of the 
men from the inn asked this. ‘ Did you fill the 
holes, sir—-or one of Cobb’s cows might break 
her leg ?” 

“I left the ground all right,” said Tom. 

“I wish everyone did, sir. They say it’s not 
safe to ride a horse across the Common. You've 
been hearing about the siller from the Count.” 
Tom nodded. ‘ Well, sir, everyone in Market 
Hawley has heard it, and them cards are in 
every hotel on the country-side. What’s the 
consekens? All the old women are dreaming 
dreams, and all the men are coming out and 
digging on the quiet. They don’t know what 
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they are digging for. One says it’s an old tea- 
pot that a gipsy filled with money, and another 
that it’s a hoard good Mrs Grubb found and 
marked the place when she was getting herbs. 
I knew good Mrs Grubb—and my idea is the 
shock-headed gentleman — Count or Dook or 
whatever he is—has got a bee in his bonnet. 
The old woman had always a bit of slate with 
her on a string, and if the girl in the kitchen 
hadn’t the money handy she put down the 
score. That’s all the slate was—Mrs Grubb’s 
account book! It makes me laugh; laugh to 
see what a dance that dotty old Dook is leading 
them all. The last I heard was that there’s a 
fortune of Spanish siller to be found, which was 
brought in a bag by the gipsies from Spain. 
Well, if that was so, wouldnt Furzey here 
know ?” 

Jack Fursey shook his head wisely. 

“Then,” said the other man in shirt-sleeves, 
“ the old dodger won’t tell anybody why he wants 
this stuff found at all. For a gentleman that 
spends his time spying into other folks’ business, 
he is uncommonly close about his own. Rum 
old boy—isn’t he?” 

As the Vallely brother and sister went along 
the road, leading their wheels, Jack Furzey told 
them Mrs Grubb would never have dug at any 
distance from the edge of the field. Suppose 
the farmer began ploughing that field to change 
the crop from pasture to corn, where would her 
treasure be? And anyone would have seen the 
newly disturbed earth at the foot of a tree. 
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No; the right place to dig would be close to 
a hedge or in a ditch, or by a wall where no 
one would notice the earth turned. The stuff 
might have been buried on the Common by 
any bush; and he had searched all round 
where the tents were. But in that field he 
would search along by the wall. He did not 
believe thirty-three meant steps. No Romany 
woman would think of that; for steps are of a 
different length; good Mrs Grubb only tottered 
along a few inches at a time, if she was tired. 

“Then how did she go as far as ‘the Bone 
Harrow’ to gather herbs?” 

“Oh! that was nothing. She was a great 
traveller, miss, on the basket cart—she was.” 

Jack Furzey told them his idea of the mean- 
ing of thirty-three. The stones of the wall 
were to be counted, going along in the same 
direction after that last cross. Then he would 
dig the ground, as close as possible to the wall, 
immediately under the thirty-third stone. The 
search was to be made that night, in secret, by 
the light of the moon. He would watch the 
Harrow, and if a candle shone, or even a match, 
he would lie low in the shadow of the wall. 
Whatever was found or was not found, this was 
the business of these three—‘ myself and the 
young lady, and you, master,” and nobody else 
was to know. 

Florizella was worse that day. As far off as 
the door of the room one could hear her breath- 
ing. The doctor came in the morning and again 
in the evening. ‘The worst sign of all was that 
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Aunt Susan’s eyes looked as if she had been 
crying. But what could one expect? She had 
been up all night. 

Under her guidance Peggy began to be a 
first-rate young nurse. She could be trusted to 
carry out orders intelligently and exactly, while 
the elder nurse went away exhausted for a few 
hours of sleep. And yet even by the sick-bed 
the girl found herself thinking of two things at 
once. She was breaking her heart with anxiety 
about this poor little creature, who breathed so 
terribly, with eyes closed, and hot cheek and 
black curls crushed against the pillow; and she 
was wondering would Florizella have to go 
away with that cross Count if she got better. 
That very day he was irritable, and rang noisily 
because his lunch was late and he wanted to 
catch a train. He seemed to have plenty of 
other business to think of, and had forgotten 
Florizella. Hehad gone out without asking how 
she was. “He cares nothing for her,” thought 
Peggy, “and we would have cared so much!” 
Aunt Susan had asked if he would like to see 
the child; he replied coldly that it was not 
necessary. She could not tell the tale that her 
niece had brought from the gipsy. He knew 
that already, and refused to believe it until it 
was proved; nor had he breathed one word of 
his loss and his life-work to Aunt Susan. So 
she could only talk to him of the sick child, 
when they chanced to meet. 

“I know someone who had a daughter of 
about that age,” he said, making a mystery of 
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it, while he rubbed his hands, “and he does not 
know whether she is dead, alive—or on horse- 
back.” 

That was rather a callous way of putting it, 
and Aunt Susan confessed to Peggy afterwards 
she felt “upset enough to have cried.” “ Why, 
Count,” she had said, “that must be enough to 
break anyone’s heart.” 

He had rubbed his hands and chuckled. 
“Tchut! my dear lady, it happened ten years 
ago. In my position—well, well, to put it 
briefly, let us hope the Count de Merrin knows 
how to be a sensible man.” 

lt vexed Aunt Susan to see him so hard; her 
own heart was so tender. 

She went back to her vigil; and when the 
hour was late Peggy was persuaded to go to 
bed. Everything possible had been done, but 
taking a last look at Florizella choking and 
muttering in her troubled sleep, Peggy wondered 
with a painful sigh whether the homeless child 
would be with them in the morning. It seemed 
impossible to think of her ever running about 
healthy and happy again. And oh! that horrid 
Count, who did not want her to be his own 
little girl, and who did not come near her or care 
for her ! 

As soon as Peggy was lying down the sleep 
of exhaustion came. In the early summer 
dawn she awoke. How was Florizella? How 
had the night passed? Was she alive? 

She sprang up, and dressed in haste, to relieve 
her aunt’s watch in the sick-room. She hurried 
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along the landing with her soft slippers on, and 
gently pushed open the door. Florizella was 
much quieter. It was a restful kind of sleep. 
One only heard a breath now and again. 

“ Flow is she?” 

Aunt Susan stood up and bent over the bed. 
She made no answer. She had gone through 
a busy night. The spirit-lamp, the kettle, the 
linseed jar, the cup and medicine glass, and the 
little glistening thermometer—all told their own 
tale. The girl felt her inferiority as a nurse 
whenever she saw the quiet hand shake down 
the mercury in that tiny tube. Peggy had 
not the knack of sending down the mercury. 
Perhaps there was too much quicksilver in 
herself and in her movements. She always 
gave a thermometer such a brisk waking-up 
that it jumped away and broke. 

Peeping out at the side of the light-flowered 
curtains to see the new day, she caught sight of 
her brother already in the back garden, without 
hat or coat, and the gipsy man talking to him. 
Jack Furzey had a round black canister in his 
hands, and Tom was pulling the cover off it. 

“It is found!” whispered Peggy to Aunt 
Susan. “Jack Furzey has got it.” 

Aunt Susan peeped out. “Run down and 
see |” 

It seemed only a few minutes till Peggy came 
creeping up again. 

“They have got it,” she said under her breath. 
In the light of early day the girl’s face was white 
with excitement. ‘She zs the Count’s daughter. 
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Yes, the name is on the silver. Everything has 
gone black, but Tom can read it, and I saw it 
too—‘ Eulalie de Merrin.’” 

They looked at each other for a while in utter 
silence and wonder; and then Aunt Susan bent 
over Florizella and listened to her breathing, 
and felt her wrist. “She is better.” 

“ He wants to see her,” whispered Peggy. 

“Who? The Count?” 

“Oh no, Auntie! Jack Furzey wants to see 
her. He used to be so fond of her when she 
was little. He is so glad to have found the 
silver things, and Tom says he simply must and 
shall get the reward.” 

“ Dear, dear!” whispered Aunt Susan. “ And 
to think she is the heiress of a castle and a fortune. 
Oh! but that man seems so queer and hard, I 
don’t know that I am glad. I wish I could be!” 

“I am sure J am not!” said Peggy with 
decision. 

In the canister had been found a quantity of 
rags, wrapping a baby’s silver bangle with the 
name on it, and a silver chain to which hung a 
medallion with the name on the back. Martha 
was sent to watch the sleeping heiress of the 
Chateau, while Peggy and Aunt Susan took 
brushes and plate-powder and brightened the 
treasures. Miss Susan Vallely could not think 
of lying down now. Everyone wanted to see” 
how the Count would receive the news. Some 
were for waking him; some for waiting till he 
had come down and breakfasted. He was never 
knocked for in the morning, and he always came 
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‘down at eight with the punctuality of the clock, 
and had a newly baked roll and coffee, and was 
very cross if the postman was not round. It 
was Peggy who remembered that his coffee was 
not ground, and the girl was grinding full speed 
at one minute past eight by the Dutch clock in 
the kitchen when the bell rang furiously. 

Everyone seemed to think Peggy was the 
right person to tell him the great news. She 
should carry in the silver trinkets; they looked 
beautiful on the little red Japanese tray. So 
off she went, conscious that all the other people 
—Aunt Susan and Tom, Barbara, Martha, and 
Jack—were following and waiting in the hall. 
She tapped at the door of the dining-room. 

“Come in!” shouted an angry voice. “It is 
past eight. Come in, you lazy baggage! Do 
you want me to bring in my own coffee?” 

Peggy laughed as she ran into the room. 

“Look! Count—look! Here is what the 
gipsy hid. ‘Eulalie de Merrin!’ Your little 
daughter is found. It zs the child upstairs.” 
She laid down the red tray with the silver 
trinkets, as if this was a triumph that ought to 
delight him, and she clapped her hands, retreating 
a step to see his joy and surprise. 

“ All right, all right!” he said impatiently. 
“ Now send in the coffee. You will pardon my 
calling you names, mademoiselle. I meant them 
for that young woman in the kitchen who is not 
able to read the time on the clock.” 

The horrid man! Peggy felt as if she would 
have liked to shake him. 
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“ But did you hear what I said, Count? Your 
child is found.” i 

“ Allright! Allright!” he said, fluttering his 
hands towards her as a plea for quiet. “ Don't 
get excited. When I have had my coffee I 
shall wire to the Count de Merrin.” 

Oh!—!—! The girl drew back in amazement, 
and stared at the little, foxy man, who had not 
even had the politeness to rise from his place at 
the table when she came in with the great news 
instead of Barbara with the breakfast. Was it 
possible this was not the Count at all? 

«But, monsieur—are not you the Count de 
Merrin ?” 

He looked at her, very much Re and 
chuckled, and rubbed his hands together. 
“Who was it introduced me as the Count de 
Merrin in this house ?” 

The scene on the landing upstairs came back 
to Peggy’s mind.’ He had followed Aunt Susan 
upstairs ; she and Tom had been talking on the 
window-seat. It was true, she had introduced 
him as the Count de Merrin. 

“We all thought you were the Count,” 
she said. 

“ But why?” 

“ It was on your cards.” 

‘‘Ah!—all information regarding these gew- 
gaws—which we have been so fortunate as to 
discover—all information, I say, was to be sent 
to the Count whose name was on one side of the 
card. I had scattered those cards over England ; 
and as we spent a year in America, some 
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thousands were left over there. I was in the 
position of investigator-in-chief. It is my pro- 
fession—investigation. I have some still more 
important business on hand now in London, 
which, to avoid waste of time, I carried on at 
the same time as this.” 

Aunt Susan had come in from the wide-open 
door, and, while Peggy was speechless with 
wonder, her voice said calmly from close behind 
the girl: l 

“It was a very natural mistake for us to 
make, monsieur.” One could imagine the smile 
by the voice. “I believe the whole town has 
been allowed to make it.” 

“Ah! you have not considered how con- 
venient it was for me. Listen, madam. It 
was vastly useful to be called Count in Market 
Hawley. All doors opened. Everyone fur- 
nished help—from specimens of wine and cigars 
down to a spade and a pick for the tramp fellow 
that wanted to dig. And, my employer being 
willing to pay any money, it was so much better 
for me to hire a lot of rooms in this charming 
house for the business of the Count de Merrin. 
There was no one else staying here to pry into 
my affairs, and I could see friends here who were 
working for my other contracts—which happen 
to be of the highest importance. That is my 
own card. I have been four years in the em- 
ployment of the Count de Merrin.” He laid on 
the red papier mâché tray, beside the silver 
trinkets, a card bearing the name of Louis Peck, 
with addresses in Paris, London and New York. 
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« And now, madam, if you would be so kind as 
to send me the servant with the coffee, it would 
be a relief, for I could express my feelings, 
which I could not do in the presence of ladies.” 

Tom snatched the silver tray from the maid 
at the door and carried it in. “Go away, 
Barbara, you shall not be rated for nothing. 
I just wanted to tell you, Mr Peck, it was the 
man Furzey that dug up what you were in search 
of. My sister put him on the track, but he did 
the digging. [I shall have great pleasure in 
claiming his reward from the Count.” 

Mr Louis Peck laughed. “You will have 
no difficulty, sir. The Count is a perfect ass 
about money. J know that. I should have 
thought any donkey would know it. He will 
throw shovelfuls at you. He has money to 
burn. Sit down and have some coffee, Mr 
Vallely. Excuse me if I said anything blunt. 
I have been ten minutes waiting, and I didn’t 
get the chance of telling my mind to that girl 
who can’t read the clock.” 

Tom could hardly resist a smile. ‘ Any 
donkey!” That unlucky word was not for- 
gotten. Well, they say listeners never hear 
good of themselves. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ORANGE BLOSSOMS 


FLORIZELLA was “ever so much” better—sitting 
up in bed, with a shawl round her, so that she 
looked like a fleecy white bundle with a merry 
face and a mop of black curls at the top. If 
she looked out of the window she could see the 
tops of the hollyhocks—spires of big blossoms, 
some pink, and some red, and some yellow. A 
gipsy man with a thin brown face had been up 
to see her, and now he had gone down to work in 
the garden. The sun was hot and a thrush was 
calling out sweet notes. 

Aunt Susan and Peggy and the man had 
tried to get her to remember about the fields 
where the grasshoppers were, and the tents, and 
the wagons with windows in them. It was 
quite right to talk of that dreamy, far-off time, 
because those people whom she called “ fahzer” 
and “muzzer” were not her father and mother 
at all, and there was no one to be angry if she 
tried to remember. She had an idea that some- 
one carried her to see the pigs, and she was on 
his shoulder, and they tumbled, and pigs—the 
largest that were ever in the world—were run- 
ning everywhere. That vivid picture was in her 
memory, and it gave the greatest consolation to 
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Jack, for it was he that fell over the pig. 
Lallah had not quite forgotten him. 

After the visit Aunt Susan sat beside the 
bed, and Peggy knelt comfortably, with her 
elbows on the coverlet where all the wild roses 
were—one of the Cottage “bed-spreads” that 
they had felt to be relics of home in the lodging 
at Westwick High Street. 

“Can you tell us, dear,” said Aunt Susan, 
“why you called those people ‘fahzer’ and 
‘muzzer’—such pet names—if you really don’t 
want to go back to them /—and I am sure you 
don’t.” 

The child was able to explain in her own 
way. “They said I was not to talk as if I was 
growed up.” 

There was a revelation. Peggy exchanged a 
look with Aunt Susan. Why, it had been part 
of the prodigy’s training that she was to re- 
main babyish. The “squashed” words were 
encouraged ; they were part of her education. 

Aunt Susan thought it was time to tell her | 
the great news. 

Furzey was working away in the garden 
again, and the bird was calling from the 
branches: “Need you? Need you?” 

Florizella cocked her ear to listen like a critic, 
and said that dicky had a fat tone. Was it 
true what “the speshlist” said? Would it be 
ever and ever so long till she could play a note ? 
Where was her fiddle ? 

Aunt Susan turned her attention to a story. 
Florizella loved fairy tales. This one was about 
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a little girl who lived with the gipsies, and she was 
not a gipsy at all, but her real name was printed 
on silver and hidden in the ground. And the 
girl played music whenever she could get hold 
of any sort of a fiddle. And strangers came in 
and took her away; and they said she should 
learn to play beautiful music for all the world, 
and then they would have heaps of money and 
make their fortune. But that was never to 
happen, because one day in London she was 
knocked down by a motor car 

“Just like me,” Florizella put in. 

And then—as Aunt Susan told the story— 
they sold her fiddle, and got ever so much 
money—quite as much as they had spent on 
her; and they had the jewels the Princess gave 
her, so they lost nothing by that little girl. 

“Oh! but it’s me, Aunt Susan—it’s me!” 

“ And they just left her at a farm-house, and 
they did not want her ever any more.” 

“Tt zs me!” 

“ Then we shall call the little girl Curlylocks. 
And when people went and inquired, Mrs 
Butterman 2 

“ No—it’s Mrs Cheesman.” 

“ But it’s Mrs Butterman in my story,’ ’ persisted 
Aunt Susan, with a smile. ‘Mrs Butterman 
told how those people did not want Curlylocks 
any more, because she had what the specialist 
called ‘shock,’ and her wrist was hurt, and she 
could not make a fortune for them. And 
Curlylocks ran away to her friends in the 
rain.” 
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“Oh! itzsme! Aunt Susan—it is!” 

“But you dont know what happened to 
Curlylocks. She very nearly went to Heaven— 
but she didn’t—not this time. And they found 
her real name written on silver, and buried in 
the ground. And the father that had lost the 
little girl long ago knew she was found. And 
he came hundreds and hundreds of miles over 
land and sea, and he took her away to a beautiful 
castle, just like the castle in a fairy tale, and 
they all lived happy ever after.” 

Florizella had bravely struggled against tears 
—perhaps at the veiled disclosure of the fact 
that she could not play. She wiped her eyes 
with the edge of the sheet. 

“‘Curlylocks wasn’t me,” she said. 

“Well, then, shall we call her Florizella. 
They found that Florizella was the child of 
great people. Her name was found on silver, 
buried in the ground, just as if the fairies had 
hidden it; and her father came hundreds and 
hundreds of miles across land and sea, and he 
took her away to a beautiful castle, and 4 

“ I don't believe that story,” said Florizella. 

Peggy laughed and laid her face upon the 
edge of the bed. 

“Tt is quite true,” argued Aunt Susan. 
+“ This one is not a fairy tale. Your father is 
the Count de Merrin, and he has a beautiful 
castle in the south of France, and he is on the 
way now to take you home.” 

With Florizella it was always the unexpected 
that happened. She had to be soothed against 
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the heart of Aunt Susan. She set up a dismal 
howl, and sobbed: “JI want to stay with you.” 
She did not want the stranger and the castle. 

The active Lady Bolsover was always in the 
middle of any excitement that was going. It 
was her primrose-yellow car that met the Count 
at Market Hawley station. She wanted to help 
Miss Susan Vallely to welcome him. She thought 
it would save a great deal of trouble if she offered 
him hospitality at the Towers. 

In fact, her ladyship was all excitement. She 
herself ran down with the motor car; and the 
whole convoy, with the Pekinese dogs, arrived 
at the Corner Cottage, where Peggy and no 
other held the door open, radiant with smiles— 
had not she been waiting behind it for the last 
half-hour, listening for the car ?@—and Aunt Susan 
beckoned the stranger up the Cottage stairs. 

The real Count was not the least bit like 
Mr Louis Peck, the private detective, who had 
been employed for some four years now, travel- 
ling with the Count de Merrin, and searching 
the world for the lost child. 

Day and night the father had travelled, full 
speed, never resting, all the way from the 
southern country in sight of the Pyrenees. 
He spoke broken English to Lady Bolsover in 
the carriage—not like his employee, who could 
hunt and question in half-a-dozen languages. 
Arrived at the Corner Cottage, he flew like a 
shadow up the stairs. Florizella was up and 
dressed to receive him, and there must have 
been a look in his face through which his 
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heart spoke, for the child ran straight to him 
with a cry of delight, her little arms up to 
clasp his neck, and without a word they clung 
together. 

Aunt Susan slipped away out of the room. 
She felt as if no one should witness a joy so 
sacred and so entirely their own. 

Peggy went out to the carriage to talk to 
Lady Bolsover and the Pekinese dogs. She had 
to stand on the step and lean in at the open 
door to be kissed. 

“He is charming,” her ladyship said. “My 
dear, I congratulate you. Don't growl like 
that, my sweetest —it’s very rude!” This 
reproof was, of course, not to Peggy, but to 
the Mandarin or the Dragon, or both. Their 
beloved mistress was tapping them with the 
tortoise-shell handle of her glasses. Their little 
furry tempers, she said, had been spoiled by 
the Count, who had sat facing her, and they 
liked to have all the front seat. 

The girl was struggling with the gogele-eyed 
pair. They had to be pushed back all the time 
with one hand to keep them from tumbling out 
of the car; and they gave her an impression of 
flap brown ears, jealous eyes turned to her in 
reproach, a bit of white at the corner, and black 
snub noses somewhere up in their foreheads. 

“ Congratulations, my dear Margaret. It all 
came about through you.” 

Peggy’s big grey eyes gazed in wonder. She 
had not thought of this view of it before. The 
dimple was coming in her cheek. 
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“Miss Vallely has written it all to me. Maud 
did not know half. Why, Margaret, you are 
doing great things. Every step of it was yours.” 

“ I never thought of it like that,” said Peggy, 
a little bewildered. 

“Well, now, didn’t it begin at Venice, my 
dear? And didn’t you guess that pair of ad- 
venturers were only making money out of that 
child? And were not you the little creature’s 
friend when she had nobody else? And she 
followed the wheel-tracks to your house, like a 
little Red Indian. And then, who was it found 
the tin can they have been digging up Hawley 
Common for?” 

“ Furzey, the gipsy, found it.” 

“ My dear, it’s very nice of you to leave all the 
credit to him, but it was you found out that crazy 
puzzle that nobody could see through. It’s your 
doing, Margaret, from beginning to end, and you 
ought to be the happiest girl in England.” 

“I am not,” laughed Peggy, who did not 
half believe those shovelfuls of praise. Lady 
Bolsover’s words reminded her of those little 
copper scuttlefuls of gold that she used to see, 
with Aunt Susan, in the old days, when they 
had to visit the bank. The scuttlefuls of 
sovereigns were never for them; and Lady 
Bolsover’s praise really did not belong to her. 
How often had Aunt Susan told Peggy it 
was a great privilege to be allowed to help 
other people. And now the great privilege 
had come to her—even to her harum-scarum 
little self. 
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“You are very kind,” she said. Miss Chilling- 
worth had told her girls that this polite phrase 
was useful at any time, and it was quite the thing 
to say, ‘You are very kind,” in answer to a 
compliment, for compliments were awkward to 
answer and no sensible girl believed them. So 
it was clear to this girl that the credit was not 
all due to her; there was some other view of it 
more true. Aunt Susan’s way was to say one 
ought to be very thankful for getting the chance 
to do anything at all. With these thoughts 
bewildering her, she was conscious of a struggle 
with the dogs, which were stamping about on 
the front seat, trying to roll off the corner of it 
into the road. 

«Then why are you not the happiest girl in 
the world ?” 

“ Because Dragon is biting me!” 

“Oh! the darling! he won’t put his teeth in,” 
said Lady Bolsover. “He only bites you as 
Toby bit Punch. ‘If that is your dog, why 
does he bite you?’ ‘Why does he bite me?’ 
says Mr Punch. ‘ Because he likes me!’ Have 
you never heard that, my dear? Your educa- 
tion has been neglected. . . . There is your 
aunt at the door. Let me kiss hands to her. 
No, no, she must not come out. I am going 
as far as the porch to speak to her.” 

The silver-haired lady, with her motoring 
hood on her head, swept along from the car 
to the house, entangled with a running escort 
of excited little dogs. She shook hands with 
Tom, and absolutely ignored the detective 
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gentleman, who was bowing and salaaming in 
the background. After all, he had not been 
introduced, even when they had lived in the 
same palazzo. She could not get over the fact 
that he had posed as the Count, for his own 
convenience, in Market Hawley. 

It would save Miss Vallely a world of trouble, 
she hinted, if the Count de Merrin would make 
use of the Towers as well as the Corner Cottage. 
That was only her own nice way of making the 
suggestion that he would be more easily lodged 
and entertained at the top of the hill. She 
would send down a car for him later in the 
evening with a pressing invitation. And when 
this wonderful little daughter of his was stronger, 
she hoped Eulalie also would come and stay. 

The gossip of the country town knew that Mr 
Louis Peck was gone, and that it took days to 
get the tobacco smoke out of the Corner Cottage. 
He was gone, and a good thing too; and he had 
been paid off very handsomely. 

The real Count was a gentleman, they said. 
Certainly he was known and loved in one week 
by every child in Market Hawley. There was 
always a row of children flattening their noses 
against the window of the cake-shop in the 
market-place when he came out of the gate 
in the box hedge. For it had become known 
that he would cross the square and dive into 
the shop and bring buns and tarts for distribu- 
tion, if any boy or girl was looking hungrily i in 
at that window. He had always “chocs” and 
sweets in his pockets for chance acquaintances— 
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“‘bon-bons” he called them. Everybody knew 
the story. He had lost his own child; his hair 
was turning grey although he was only in the 
thirties; and he had found his child again, and 
that was why he had that air of thankfulness 
and joy about him that made him unlike other 
people. He would talk to anyone; he would 
try to help anybody out of their troubles. He 
had a heart for everybody; and every man, 
woman and child in Market Hawley was wel- 
come to his scant English and his abundant 
kindness. He was just like Aunt Susan in 
one way — Peggy saw it directly. He was 
so gentle and polite to poor people. Perhaps 
he had needed that fox -of an investigator to 
keep him from being cheated in his world-wide 
search. Butit would have been unutterably mean 
to cheat him, he was so generous, and so unlike 
the rest of the world. That other man had said 
that he was an ass about money, and that he 
had money to burn. After all, that was the 
Count’s own affair. Anyone could see he was 
like the knight of old—without fear and without 
stain. And certainly in his thankfulness for his 
good fortune he made Market Hawley a happier 
place before he left it. 

Florizella—or Eulalie—was up now at the 
Towers; and the Mandarin and the Dragon 
refused to be made to run races on the terrace, 
and waddled close to her ladyship’s skirts in an 
acute fit of jealousy. 

Lady Bolsover was under the old oak on the 
lawn, where the little white table was spread in 
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the shade with a circle of chairs, when a girl 
and a bicycle came in sight. The girl was 
carrying a flat parcel about the size of a piece 
of music, and she had only one hand on her 
steering bar. Peggy jumped down, when her : 
wheel touched the lawn. She crossed the level 
grass and greeted Lady Bolsover, and leant the 
bicycle against the tree. 

Tom had gone to London again, she said ; he 
had been just home for a week-end; and she 
had found this sketch of Eulalie among the 
papers he brought home. She thought the 
Count would like to have it. 

They slipped off the wrapping paper. Here 
was Florizella Dorio, as she appeared playing 
rapturously in the old palazzo. It was but a 
dark-eyed face, a smear of golden-yellow, and a 
brown suggestion of a fiddle. And yet it was 
Florizella. 

“That is the best thing your brother ever 
did,” said Lady Bolsover. She was enthusiastic. 
It was marvellous—exquisite! What a pity he 
ever gave up such a career! 

“He was thinking of Aunt Susan,” said 
Peggy. “I wish I could do something to help 
Aunt Susan too; but she says I am of use in 
the house. I really thought I was no good.” 

“Did you?” Lady Bolsover’s black eyebrows 
twitched. ‘ Well now, my dear, I just wanted 
a chat with you. They havent even brought 
the cups yet, so we have plenty of time before 
tea. The Count is out. I believe he is seeing 
the town council, or some committee, about work- 
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men’s dwellings—for the people in that slum 
behind the factory, don’t you know? He says 
the people look so miserable, and the children 
die. Oh! he is a wonderful man. Such energy! 
And do you know, Margaret, when he used to 
play the cello in Venice, it was because he 
wanted to do something to keep him from 
thinking. He was broken-hearted. How little 
I knew that, when your brother Tom and I 
wrote those frivolous lines!” 

Peggy was bubbling with mirth at the recol- 
lection. “Oh! but he was breaking our hearts 
with that ’cello; and the lines were lovely. ‘It 
made such a row—That it sang like a cow!’ 
What a delightful rhyme that was!” 

“I am afraid that detective man must have 
told him the whole thing; and I do hope the 
dear Count forgets it,” Lady Bolsover said. 
“What a horrid, clever creature that spying 
man was! He must have prowled in and 
written the answer in my album. Those were 
happy days in the old palazzo.” 

She sighed, and flapped a lace fan, for even 
in the shade under the tree it was hot that 
August day. The two little dogs huddled them- 
selves nearer to her feet, and sat and sniffed, 
and blinked their round eyes at Peggy, holding 
up their flat heads with quite a superior air. 

“Well, there is another happy day coming,” 
she began again, holding the fan still for a 
moment and looking with a smile at Peggy. 
She was enjoying the pleasure of giving the girl 
a great surprise. “We are to have a wedding. 
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The Count is going to marry your Aunt 
Maud.” 

Somehow it had never occurred to Peggy that 
the Count would ever marry again. “Oh!” she 
gasped, and had no more to say. It was as if 
_ someone had knocked the breath out of her. 

“Yes, my dear; he told me last night, when 
he did me the honour of telling me all his 
affairs. Maud had been singing to him in the 
drawing-room, and she went off early to bed; 
and he smoked a cigarette with me—yes, I did 
smoke—and I wish Mandy and the Dragon 
could smoke too—their nerves are in such a 
state since the child is here. Well, as I was 
telling you, my dear, he is going to marry your 
Aunt Maud. I always knew her prince-in- 
disguise would come. I said to him when we 
went into the garden: ‘Very pretty, is she 
not?’ Eulalie stayed up late, I must tell you, 
and was carried away fast asleep, off the rug. 
So he said: ‘The beauty imports not; I hope 
she be good.’ You know how he talks. And 
he went on: ‘I hope much her hair grow, and 
she go to learn her catechism!’ And then I 
found out—the dear man!—he was talking of 
Kulalie, and I was talking of Maud. So I had 
to begin all over again, and say it was Maud 
who sang, and who was so very beautiful. Then 
we came out and walked about in the garden— 
just the four of us—I know my China boys 
were there, for they kept getting under our feet. 
And I remarked upon the good looks of Maud 
and her charm, and how everyone admires her. 
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And at last he threw away his cigarette into 
the grass, and he told me, even before I had 
spoken, his mind was made up, and he is going 
to marry Maud, if she will accept him—‘if she 
will do me the honour,’ he said, ‘to accept me 
and all I have, and the Castle Termontier.” 

When Peggy had recovered breath enough to 
speak, Lady Bolsover asked her if she had ever 
been a bridesmaid. No—but how she had wished 
to be! And the girl had planned in a moment 
that she and Eulalie would wear white, “ with 
big blue sashes up under our arms.” 

“Oh! no, my dear. We shall have four 
bridesmaids—if not six. Shepherdesses in pink 
silk would be charming. You must be little 
Bo-Peeps—a pink-flowered dress looped up over 
quilted satin, like a china shepherdess, and a 
white crook in the hand.” It was clear that the 
old lady loved all the details of a wedding. 

“ Shall I congratulate Aunt Maud?” 

_ “ Wait till it is quite settled. Of course she 
has made up her mind. She knows he is the 
prince-in-disguise.” 

Lady Bolsover, having this long chat with 
Peggy, revealed that she had thought of it from 
the first, when the real Count came. “I am 
afraid, child, I am an inveterate match-maker. 
This time I have succeeded. Looking back, I 
must say match-making is a slippery pastime.” 

“Will Aunt Maud be married from the 
Cottage, or from here?” Peggy asked. 

“ From here, of course. It will be a splendid 
wedding. People talk about being married 
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quietly. Why should they? It gives much 
more fun to other people if you are married 
noisily.” 

Peggy smiled. “Oh! well, I shall get 
enough bridescake for once in my life. One 
gets such a shabby bit by post, and I do like 
almond top.” 

“The great Dr Johnson said he never re- 
membered having had enough strawberries,” 
said the old lady gravely; “or at least, if it 
wasn’t Dr Johnson, it was somebody else.” 

“Its lucky Aunt Maud speaks French ‘so 
well,” said Peggy. 

“Both your aunts speak like Parisiennes,’ 
said Lady Bolsover. ‘The least chance word 
from them is exquisite.” 

Peggy reflected awhile. “I have told the 
Count he must drive slowly when he talks to 
me. I know what he will have to say to Aunt 
Maud anyhow. He will say, ‘J’aime’; and 
she will say, ‘Tu aimes’; and they will go on 
through all the verb. Eulalie will teach him 
English. I wonder how Maud will get on 
with Eulalie.” Only now that problem of the 
future occurred to her. She knew Aunt Maud 
had never cared for Florizella, It was rather a 
disturbing question. 

The tray and the china were brought out, 
and then Maud came, looking a little sleepy 
after her “siesta,” and wearing another light 
summer dress—of a grey-blue this time. Her 
new frocks seemed endless, and she would have 
described each one as a dream. Her face was 
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spoiled by a dissatisfied expression. Why did 
not the Count come back from Market Hawley 
in time to take tea with her ? 

And that random, helter-skelter girl had 
arrived at tea-time at the Towers looking hot, 
and wearing a cycling costume—a navy blue © 
skirt and blouse! Maud did not reflect that the 
girl had no way of coming except on her bicycle, 
and very likely she had a long walk in the heat, 
wheeling it up the hill. 

Lady Bolsover had her own impulsive way of 
doing kind-hearted things. She was thinking 
how Maud’s elder sister never came up for an 
afternoon to that restful garden. She always — 
pleaded that the cares of the house kept her 
busy. 

As soon as they finished tea on the lawn 
Peggy was asked to cycle down and tell her 
Aunt Susan that a closed car would be sent for 
her at half-past seven, and would bring her back 
again at the end of the evening, and it would 
give Lady Bolsover great pleasure if she would 
come and dine without any ceremony. 

“Tt will be a family party, and we shall 
perhaps be able to congratulate each other on 
all the nice things that are happening,” said 
Lady Bolsover, giving a wise and merry look to 
Peggy, which the girl understood, and answered 
with a dimple and a smile. And of course, if 
Miss Susan came, Peggy was to come too. 

“Change your dress, Peggy ; and I hope you 
_ have something fit to be seen in,” said Maud 
abruptly. 
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Peggy flushed crimson. ‘Thank you, Lady 
Bolsover,” she said, and hurried away, hearing a 
flattering defence from their hostess : 

“ Any girl of sixteen can look nice. A white 
muslin frock—and there you are!” 

Peggy sped away and went cycling, with her 
brake on, down the hill. She had tremendous 
news. Maud was to marry the Count. Lady 
Bolsover was going to give a grand wedding from 
the Towers. Very rarely did Peggy’s appear- 
ance please her Aunt Maud now. But what 
would it be in the future, when the handsome 
young aunt would be the great lady of a 
chateau? She would never think any of them 
fit to be seen. Already Maud had assumed a 
more domineering manner. She did not want 
Peggy at the Towers. 

Never mind! thought the girl. The real 
delight was to have Aunt Susan invited in this 
homely way. The car would be sent down for 
her. She should be coaxed; she should not 
refuse. There would be plenty of time for her 
to dress. Peggy knew there was a soft light 
gown of cream lace somewhere in the oak press 
in the back bedroom; and if they both got at 
it—“ helter-skelter ”—it could be made to do 
quite nicely, especially as the Indian pearls and 
rubies must be somewhere. 

So she scudded along by the Common, and 
into Market Hawley, and round by the side of 
the Corner Cottage. There she stepped off the 
bicycle and ran it into the garden by the side 
gate. 
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There was Aunt Susan in the green alley, © 
where the hollyhocks clustered, with tall spires — 
of pink, and of red, and of yellow. a 

The Count was walking with her; his hair, — 
streaked with early grey, was brightened by the 
warm sunshine. Hearing the click of the gate, 
and the noise of the shed door opening, he turned — 
round. 

“ Here she is! Peggy!” he called out gaily. — 
“Venez ici. J'ai quelque chose a vous dire!” 
He looked radiantly happy, and came forward 
to meet her—alert, with hurrying steps. He led 

Aunt Susan by the hand. 

And as for Aunt Susan—why, what had 
happened to make her so pretty, with shining — 
eyes and a rose flush on her cheeks? ‘ All our 
happiness came through you,” she said, taking 
-Peggy in her arms and kissing her. 

And the Count was saying in perfectly good 
English—perhaps he had found time to get the 
little speech ready—-“ My dear girl—this is the — 
future Countess de Merrin. I cannot give her 
enough—but I have asked her to accept me— 
and the Castle of ‘Termontier—and all I have.” 

So it was not Aunt Maud that he had fallen 
in love with. When Lady Bolsover was praising 
Maud’s looks, he had tried at last to save her 
ladyship further trouble by throwing his cigarette 
away and telling her flatly he was going to 
marry Miss Vallely. ‘Miss Vallely” was, of 
course, the elder sister; and if Lady Bolsover 
had not been so bent upon arranging the marriage 
her own way she would have found out that he 
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was talking of Susan. ‘Miss Vallely ”—that 
was the little lady in grey, who was so good to 
Eulalie. She had been like a mother to his 
- homeless child ; it was love at first sight. 

It was a quiet wedding after all. Aunt 
Susan looked wonderfully young and pretty, 
-just because she was so happy. Aunt Maud 
had to be a bridesmaid, though she said she 
never did like foreigners—by which amiable 
sentiment she shut out most of the world from 
her heart. Peggy was the other bridesmaid, 
in simple white, and there were no Bo-Peep 
shepherdesses. A little girl—like a white fairy 
with a mop of dark curls—went before the — 
bride strewing flowers. 

A happy party went off to France; for Peggy 
had gone to the castle in the Pyrenees—how 
could they do without her ? os 

And Tom had gone too. For a strange thing 
had happened to Tom. The Count had insisted 
on paying a fabulous sum for the Impressionist 
sketch of Florizella Dorio. He said ät was 
“quelque chose de magnifique,” and the hand 
that did that sketch should give pictures to the 
world. So Tom was to train, and to paint, and 
to sell. 

Aunt Maud blamed Peggy for that too. 
Peggy should never have raked up the sketch. 
“Tom was settling down nicely in rubber, and 
that girl upset him again, out of rubber into 
Art.” 

“ She appears,” said Lady Bolsover, “to have 
upset a good many people.” Her ladyship’s 
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black eyebrows were inclinéd to go up, ori she 
had a quiet laugh. “I wonder what she is i 
doing at the castle.” 
bs Making more compud duon Peggy can’t © 
be quiet.” 
“Thats just what I like,” said’ her ladyship. 3 
“Now if Mandy and the Dragon were quiet, 
they might as well be stuffed, in a glass case.’ | 
Maud changed the subject. “The child has 
begun her fiddling again. Susan says she has 
a Strad. Fancy such extravagance—a real 
Strad !” | 
This was the last straw. Lady Bolsover could 
- not resist the desire to go off to the south 
= of France on a flying visit. In her impulsive 
way, she fixed “after to-morrow” for travelling. 
“We must take that invitation, Maud—take 
the ball at the first hop. I long to see the castle. 
We shall go motoring up that mountain road. 
I can imagine it—can’t you? There will be 
torrents, and crags, and wild goats, and brigands 
‘and bandits—and everything delightful. Susan 
will be looking out for us from the battlements.” 
«« And the Count?” 
“The Count will be in the coumung Bouse 
counting out his money.” 
« And Peggy?” | : 
“The dear child,” said Lady Bolsover, ‘she 
will be in the larder eating bread and honey !” 
“s Very likely,” said Maud; “and ruining her 
frock.” <n 
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